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News Items in this Issue 


The Mexican Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare has 
drawn up an emergency programme advocating tripartite colla- 
boration of employers, workers, and the Government, with a 
view to the expansion of production (p. 551). 


Legislation to relax hours of work restrictions in wartime 
has been adopted in the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania in the United States (p. 568). 








Hours of work on Australian ships have been limited to 44 
in the week (p. 573). 


Under the auspices of the Chilean Workers’ Insurance Fund, 
a group of doctors from that country have spent three months 


in the United States studying the progress made in various 
branches of medicine (p. 580). 


The regulations governing miners’ sickness insurance in 
Germany have been amended and standardised, thus facilitating 
the transfer of miners from one district to another where necessary 
(p. 581). 


A detailed proposal for a National Planning Board was 
prepared for the Annual Conference of the South African Trades 
and Labour Council to be held in April 1942 (p. 537). 


According to an agreement between the British Ministry 
of Labour and certain trade unions, joint committees will be 
set up in the Royal ordnance factories to consult and advise on 
matters relating to production and efficiency (p. 552). 
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Dp™ INGO Faustino Sarmiento once said in public that things had 

to be done even if they were badly done. The great President 
of the Argentine Republic certainly did not suspect that his words 
were to serve as an argument for those who are incapable of doing 
anything well. 

Those who use Sarmiento’s words as a shield in this way are 
distorting what he had in mind. There is no suggestion, far from 
it, of systematically doing things carelessly and badly. The idea 
is simply that one must not be put off by passing difficulties, but 
must attack what has to be done at the proper time and with such 
materials as may be available. Consciously to pursue a mistaken 
path, however; to persist in error when the remedy is known; to 
ignore arithmetic and logic; to refuse to listen to the teachings of 
experience; none of this did Sarmiento ever uphold, nor did he 
ever dream that anyone could uphold it. . 

Yet that is the position taken by many people in the question 
of social security. 



















THE ARGENTINE SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES 





On other occasions I have stressed—but it is not too much to 
do so yet again—that social insurance was introduced in Argentina 
through the mistaken approach of superannuation (jubilaciones). 

The system of superannuation—at least, as it is understood 
there—is that of the provision of old-age or invalidity pensions for 
State employees. For years and years the State in every country 
in the world has granted its public officials a pension, gratuitous 
to begin with, and contributory afterwards. This explains why 
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the so-called superannuation funds (limiting the term for present 
purposes to the funds for public employees) are everywhere finan- 
cially unsound. When they were created, it was by a grant freely 
conceded by the sovereign authority; and the sole reason why they 
have gradually come to require the payment of contributions by 
their members, and to make cuts in pension rates, was at first the 
desire to relieve the burden on the public finances resulting from 
the existence of these pensions. There was no attempt to establish 
a self-supporting and truly autonomous fund, whose assets and 
liabilities would balance. In this country there is still an incipient 
fund which throws a very clear light on the matter. It was formed 
to create a Military Pension Fund for the Army and Navy. These 
pensions are paid to-day out of the national income and appear 
in Appendix J of the budget. The total sum paid out in military 
pensions under this head amounted during the ten years 1930- 
1939 to 388 million pesos and is steadily increasing, having risen 
from less than 30 million pesos in 1930 to just over 48 million in 
1939. During its six years of existence—1934 to 1939—the Fund 
accumulated barely 57.5 million pesos, yet to date it has done 
nothing but accumulate and has had no costs to meet. 

This system of superannuation is provided for a privileged 
group. In other words, the number covered is small, and it is not 
impossible, although it would probably be difficult, to find the 
means of covering the deficits resulting from its operation. It should 
be clearly understood that I do not say that these privileges are 
just, but merely that they are financially possible. Would it be 
equally possible, however, to extend them to the whole population 
of the country? Obviously not. Yet that is what is being proposed. 
Here is the great difficulty which any social security scheme must 
overcome in this country if it is to prosper. 


The Psychological Problem 


The first problem to be tackled is thus a psychological one. It 
consists in persuading the persons who are or may be concerned in 
a pension system that it is absolutely essential to fix a strict mini- 
mum for the pensionable age and maximum for the rate of pension. 

As regards the pensionable age—the crux of the whole question 
—the great majority of those who consider the matter are intransi- 
_ gent. The original Civil Superannuation Act fixed the twofold 

condition of a minimum age of fifty-five years and a minimum 
length of service of thirty years for obtaining a pension. In the 
course of time, and in order to satisfy the demands of certain 
groups of officials, the age limit was suppressed, and the only re- 
quirement was the completion of thirty years of service. Even this 
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period was shortened for certain kinds of service which it was held 
should be privileged owing to the danger or strain they entail: 
police, fire brigade, post office and telegraphs, elementary education, 
justice, etc. In this way men who had not even reached the age 
of fifty were able to retire on high pay. 

This was obviously an abuse, and it had to be corrected. In 
1934 a complete revision of the Act became unavoidable. Such 
revision enabled serious financial difficulties to be overcome, and 
produced incalculable benefits for all, but was nevertheless received 
with wry faces, and attacked from the first, resulting in a return 
to the untenable—the financially untenable—system previously 
in force, with its absurdly liberal provisions. 

While this absurd line of argument—the argument of no argu- 
ment, said Don Quixote—when applied to the system of Govern- 
ment pensions may lead to the suspension (though only temporary) 
of payments, in the case of funds of an occupational character 
it leads purely and simply to bankruptcy. 

The Government, which financially speaking is only the tax- 
payer, cannot obtain funds to pay pensions when these are larger 
in amount than the yield of taxes, and this will inevitably happen 
when the pensionable age is low and the amount of the pension, on 
the contrary, high. 

That this is so is as clear as day; it is an obvious truism. Bvt 
there are none so deaf as those who will not hear, none so mad as 
those who refuse to understand. For this reason the various super- 
annuation funds to be found in Argentina are still granting excessive 
benefits, and some of them still—the height of absurdity—retain 
fifty years as the pensionable age, and in those which have raised 
the pensionable age to fifty-five, protests are general and all possible 
means are being tried to make a change. 


The Pension Insurance Bill of 1941 


At the end of last year the National Chamber of Deputies 
passed a new Bill concerning superannuation, which was transmitted 
to the Senate for final approval. If it is enacted, it will lead to 
profound economic disturbance. 

The Bill does not propose the establishment of a fund on an 
occupational basis—that is to say, comprising a limited number 
of persons—but of a fund that may, without exaggeration, be 
described as universal. For section 2 of the Bill approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies enumerates the agents, employees, clerks, 
travellers, and workers—including those who engage in any work 
of supervision, management, or other duty entrusted to them by 


the employer—in the employment of: 
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(a) Commercial and industrial undertakings; 

(b) Persons, establishments, associations, and undertakings of a civil character 
which are not already covered by other superannuation schemes; 

(c) Persons, associations, and bodies covered by the proposed Act, if the 
staff in question possesses Argentine nationality and is required to work in a 
foreign country. 


In addition the same section of the Bill states that the following 
are to be included in its scope: 

(d) Employees and members of the Board of the Fund to be set up; 

(e) Tailors’ cutters (ready-made and made to measure), hairdressers and bar- 
bers, and in general all persons who combine the functions of agents, em- 
ployees, travellers, and workers, performed either alternately or together, and in 
whatever proportion. 


Under section 3, employers will be entitled to benefit by the 
measure, provided that they pay the necessary double contribution, 
for employer and employed respectively. The directors and mana- 
gers of limited companies have the same right on the same con- 
dition. 

A measure which will comprise so large a number of persons— 
in practice, the whole working population of the country except 
agricultural workers and persons engaged in the liberal professions 
—cannot, or rather should not, contain any provision that has not 
been thoroughly analysed in every detail. Since to make such an 
analysis exact information and sufficient time are needed, the most 
sensible manner of proceeding would have been to adopt a basic 
Act (as was desired by the minority of the competent committee), 
that is to say, an Act laying down only the general lines of the 
scheme, all the details being left until after the necessary technical 
studies have been made. 

Here was a magnificent opportunity to establish on that basis 
an organic system of social security. But no, the majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies were opposed, and they organised a new 
superannuation fund, with all the defects and all the risks of its 
predecessors. 

It is true there has been a slight improvement: a scale of con- 
tributions rising with wages is introduced; the pension is fixed at 
a percentage of the wage which declines as the wage rises; lastly, 
the pensionable age is fixed at fifty-five years. 

But the rate of contribution cannot increase without limit, on 
pain of becoming uneconomic. The maximum rate of pension, 
950 pesos a month, is still too high, and the pensionable age, fifty- 
five years, is still too low, considering that the measure is to be 
universal in character. This question of the pensionable age was 
in fact one of the most discussed points of the Bill. One Deputy 
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went so far as to say: “I consider that any man who for thirty 
years works without interruption in an industry or trade, or watches 
over the interests of the nation, is entitled to his well-merited 
repose.”” Very well, as the Bill in question authorises a person to 
join the Fund at the age of eighteen years, such a theory, which 
not a few legislators and men of undeniable culture share with the 
Deputy in question, would mean that at the age of forty-eight a 
man would have the right to retire. That is why I said above that 
the first problem to be met in considering the establishment of 
social security is a psychological one. 


Proposep SociaL INSURANCE SCHEMES 


A preliminary study, based on data supplied by the National 
Labour Department, has shown that if the Senate, too, approves 
the Bill adopted by the Chamber of Deputies, the proposed Fund 
will suffer from a heavy initial deficit. There is reason to think 
that the Senate will correct the mistakes made by the Chamber, 
and will approve a more elastic measure, which, departing from 
the unfortunate model of the superannuation funds, will take into 
account the many good aspects of what has been done in other 
countries in the field of social security. 

Fortunately, there is no lack of material in Argentina itself, 
valuable material, even if it never got beyond the drafting stage. 

Dr. Augusto Bunge, who for many years represented the 
Socialist Party in the Lower Chamber, introduced there a quarter 
of a century ago, in 1917, a Bill for a National Insurance Code, a 
large-scale measure comprising no less than 1,221 sections, and 
preceded by a comprehensive preamble. Two years later, in 1919, 
a proposed organic Act on mutual benefit societies and national 
insurance supplemented the previous work. It must be admitted 
that the Bill erred on the side of redundance. The country was 
possibly not in a condition to tackle at once the great variety of 
problems that the establishment en bloc of an organic system of 
social insurance would involve. But it was as little in a situation 
to support the various superannuation funds which were created 
while the ‘Social Insurance Code’’ lay peacefully gathering dust 
in the archives of the competent parliamentary committee. 

However this may be, the fact is that Dr. Bunge, convinced 
that his Code would never be approved, introduced a new Bill 
in July 1929 which was much more modest than the earlier one. 
It was confined to the establishment of State pensions and con- 
tained no more than 76 sections. 

The pension system to be introduced by this Bill was a non- 
contributory one, the rate of pension being fixed at 50 pesos a 
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month. Any Argentine national, and any foreigner with not less 
than twenty-five years’ residence in the country, would have the 
right to claim an old-age pension provided that he could show 
that he was sixty years of age and possessed no other resources 
equivalent to the pension. The condition for claiming an invalidity 
pension, on the other hand, was active membership of a mutual 
benefit society for not less than five years. In addition, the Bill 
would have introduced certain forms of insurance and set up 
certain bodies (which need not be considered here) as a first step 
towards a real system of social security. 

Soon after, on 29 August of the same year, Dr. Mario Bravo, 
Socialist Senator for Buenos Aires, submitted a Bill to the Senate 
which was even more modest than that of Dr. Bunge, since it 
merely provided for old-age pensions. These were to amount to 
60 pesos a month and were to be paid—after enquiry into the 
merits of the case—to women on reaching the age of fifty-five years 
and men on reaching that of sixty, provided that they were in 
necessitous circumstances. 

Neither of these two Bills was approved. It was feared perhaps 
that the cost would be too great for the Treasury. Dr. Bravo's 
Bill contained no calculations, but Dr. Bunge based his on a 
series of estimates concerning the probable number of pensioners 
and the corresponding cost. If pensions were to be granted at the 
age of sixty years, the number of pensioners would rise from 
166,000 to 272,000 in the twenty years from 1930 to 1950. If the 
pensionable age was sixty-five years, the number of pensioners 
would increase in the same period from 101,000 to 166,000. 

On these same lines, various old-age or workers’ pension Bills 
have been introduced since then in both Chambers, but none of 
them has received the slightest attention from the competent com- 
mittees. On the other hand, Bills concerning superannuation funds 
have always been considered most carefully. The reason is—to 
stress it once again—that the psychological factor is of predominant 
influence. Social security offers moderate pensions at an advanced 
age. The superannuation system gives the shining illusion of a 
delectable pension before old age is reached. 


A Social Security Bill 


The Bill to establish a superannuation fund for workers and 
salaried employees in commerce and industry which has already 
been approved by the National Chamber of Deputies, and the 
principal features of which have been indicated above, naturally 
produced alarm among employers. And since they could not 
oppose it systematically, there being no valid objection to the 
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fundamental idea of protecting the working man in distress and 
old age, they have tried to bring about substantial amendments 
that would make it practicable, or even better, to replace it by a 
genuine Social Security Act. 

The most serious effort made on these lines is the work of Dr. 
Torcuato Di Tella, whose Worker’s Social Security Bill’ betrays 
a thorough knowledge of the problem and a firm intention to 
attack it asa whole. For this reason, besides providing for ordinary 
retirement pensions, to be granted at the age of sixty-five years, 
it would introduce invalidity pensions and sickness, maternity, 
and survivors’ insurance. 

The most serious obstacle to be encountered by this proposed 
measure lies in the age at which the pension would be granted. I 
am inclined to think that if the pensionable age is fixed at sixty 
years, a great triumph will have been gained. 

According to the Bill, the rate of pension will be fixed clearly 
and simply. Any person who, on reaching the pensionable age, 
has made contributions for not less than forty years will receive 
a basic pension of 40 pesos a month, plus 1 peso for each contribu- 
tion year. Thus a man who has contributed for forty-two years, will 
receive a monthly pension of 82 pesos. If, on reaching the pension- 
able age, a man has not contributed for as much as forty years, 
he will not receive the basic pension but a special pension, fixed 
at 30 pesos a month, increased by one-fortieth of that amount, 
or 75 centavos, for each contribution year. For example, a man 
who is pensioned after having contributed for sixteen years will 
receive a pension of 42 pesos a month. 

As regards invalidity pensions, the qualifying period is fixed 
at ten years and the rate of pension at 40 pesos a month, increased 
by 1 peso for each contribution year, so that on the completion 
of ten contribution years, the pension will be 50 pesos. 

The Bill provides in addition for sickness, maternity, and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. The most important of these schemes, that for 
sickness insurance, ensures that medical assistance will be given 
in the hospitals and sanatoria of the Fund. In Argentina this type 
of insurance has been introduced by a particular kind of institution: 
the mutual societies which have been established by the staffs of 
large undertakings or by State institutions and are in many cases 
heavily subsidised by the undertaking or institution; the mutual 
benefit societies maintained by bodies of foreign origin, in which 
not a few members who are in comfortable circumstances pay con- 
tributions, but do not use the services of the society. The result 


1 For an analysis of this Bill, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, 
No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 342. 
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is that the insurance, which in itself is expensive, in practice becomes 
cheap. In any case, it is clear that Mr. Di Tella’s Bill constitutes 
merely an experiment, and that the measure will be open to im- 
provement as experience is gained. 

To meet the cost of the benefits for which it provides, it proposes 
the payment of a contribution of 7 per cent. of wages, 3 per cent. 
being paid by the worker and 4 per cent. by the employer, together 
with 4 per cent., also paid by the employer, of the wages of ap- 
prentices who are under eighteen years of age, the age fixed for 
admission to insurance. 

The State will be required to contribute in two ways: to pay 
the normal contribution due from members while they are per- 
forming military service; and to meet the deficit resulting from 
applying the measure to persons of over forty-five years of age 
when it comes into operation. 


THe DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEM 


One of the most difficult questions in social insurance is to 
estimate what the insured population will be, and how it will 
evolve in the course of time. 

We have seen that Dr. August Bunge in his 1929 Bill estimated 
that if the measure were introduced in the following year, the 
number of pensioners aged sixty years would be 166,000. He 
based this estimate on calculations carried out twelve years pre- 
viously, which indicated that the number of possible pensioners 
would vary between 60 and 80 per cent. of the persons at the pen- 
sionable age among nationals, and between 30 and 40 per cent. 
among foreigners. 

The available statistical data are so incomplete—the last census 
was taken in 1914—that anything which may be said in this respect 
must be purely conjectural; and to rely on conjecture in demogra- 
phic questions is to lay oneself open to serious error. A few years 
ago, in a period of optimism, the so-called logistic curve for fore- 
casting the population movement of the country became fashion- 
able. It was sufficient to calculate a few constants—a few para- 
meters, the experts would say—to obtain an elegant curve which 
would represent not only the past but also the future. The facts 
soon set the matter right. The birth rate, which had been falling 
for years, continued to decline. New calculations, new theories, 
new results . . . I do not propose to prophesy, but it is impossible 
to ignore what is happening around us. It is certain that throughout 
the civilised world there is a marked and growing tendency for the 
population to age, that is to say, for the older age groups to in- 
crease at the expense of the younger age groups, taking the popula- 
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tion as a whole. The explanation of this phenomenon is simple 
even to those least versed in the matter. The number of births 
is declining—the flow of new blood is becoming thinner. Mortality 
is falling—people are becoming slower in retiring from life. 

Taking these circumstances into account, Mr. Alejandro Bunge 
has made estimates (according to Kuczynski’s methods) of the 
future movement of the Argentine population from 1938 to 1988. 
For this purpose he has adopted two hypotheses. The first takes a 
completely unfavourable review of the growth of the Argentine 
population and forecasts a rapid aging and actual decline within 
fifty years. According to the second, the aging will be slower, and 
in the period covered there will be no real decline in the total 
figures. 

The table below gives a few highly indicative figures: 





Percentage distribution by age 





0-19 years | 20-9 years| SO veers 





Unfavourable hypothesis 





12,760,000 40.68 52.54 
13,660,000 29.99 57.66 
11,540,000 22.79 57.26 




















More favourable hypothesis 





1938 12,760,000 40.68 52.54 6.78 100 
1958 15,630,000 37.19 51.84 10.97 100 
1988 19,900,000 37.59 50.24 12.17 100 














In order not to exaggerate, let us take the more favourable calcu- 
lation. It shows that the group of aged persons, which in 1938 formed 
a little less than 13 per cent. of the active group, will in 1988— 
that is, half a century later—be slightly more than 24 per cent. 
In other words, since it is the active group which in reality meets 
the cost of pensions, its share of the total burden will practically 
double in the course of half a century. 

It is clear, as has already been stressed, that these calculations 
are conjectural. In half a century the strongest and most accent- 
uated tendencies may vary not only in pace but in direction. The 
forces of nature possess mysterious and effective means of correct- 
ing excesses and repairing deficiencies. The madness that appears 
to have seized upon humanity—in more than one sense—will 
necessarily produce a reaction. Both the efforts of the so-called 
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war lords to stimulate the birth rate, and so to procure fresh re- 
serves of cannon fodder, and the egoistic blindness of those who 
voluntarily refrain from having children so as not to sacrifice their 
standard of life and their pleasures are extremes, and therefore 
against nature and only temporary in character. In spite of them 
both, equilibrium will be restored. It is not the first time that 
humanity has passed through a critical period of brutality and lack 
of understanding, and has overcome it victoriously. And this will 
happen, as I hope, sooner than is believed. 


CONCLUSION 


But whatever the demographic tendencies that will prevail in 
the future may be, those that are beginning to appear compel us to 
give the utmost attention to the problem of old-age pensions. 
There are two distinct and contrasting methods of dealing with it, 
two completely antagonistic lines of conduct: on the one hand, 
the system of superannuation, obsolete, decrepit, discredited, 
which advocates waste and cares nothing for the future; on the 
other hand, social security, true social security, a flexible system 
which treats work as a right and retirement as a hard necessity, 
and warns men that life is a struggle and desertion from that 
struggle cowardly. 

But there is more than this. When the war is over, every nation 
will have to mobilise its resources to the utmost, in order to make 
up for the enormous losses that have been suffered, to relieve un- 
counted afflictions, to return as soon as possible to normal con- 
ditions. For such an immense task every effort will be small; no 
country can keep outside the common task, no man capable of 
working will have the right to repose. Such repose will be reserved 
exclusively—as is the aim of social insurance—to persons who are 
genuinely incapacitated by age or invalidity. And there will be 
many of them, so many that a large number will claim the right 
to work in order that they may give their heartfelt collaboration 
so far as lies within their power. 

Of none of this can our lawgivers be unaware. Hence I am 
confident that the Argentine Congress will, this year at last, adopt 
a genuine and austere Social Security Act. 








The War and Merchant Seamen-I 


Under this general heading the International Labour Office hopes 
to be able to publish from time to time brief surveys of wartime develop- 
ments in the conditions of service of officers and men of the merchant 
marine. Owing to the difficulties and delays in communication caused 
by the war, information cannot be given in respect of more than a 
limited number of countries, and even for them may not always be 
complete or quite up-to-date. Nevertheless it is felt that even with 
such inevitable limitations general surveys of developments in regard 
to particular conditions of maritime employment will be of more 
value than the mere publication as they come to hand of isolated items 
of information concerning changes affecting the merchant navies of 
individual countries. In particular, comparison of new measures 
introduced or old measures modified in various countries to deal 
with problems which have been rendered acute by the war but are not 
solely due to war conditions may serve to indicate possible lines of 
development to be pursued, both nationally and internationally, after 
the war. Thus, the information given below in the first of these surveys 
may suggest the desirability of considering, at some propitious — 
the supplementing of the existing Convention concerning unemploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship by a further 
Convention ensuring payment of compensation to the seaman for the 
loss of his effects. But while such reflections are bound to be suggested 
by the proposed surveys, their primary purpose is not to make proposals 
for action but to give a record of facts. 


Unemployment Indemnities and Compensation 
for Loss of Effects in the Event of Loss of the 
Ship; Detention and Family Allowances 


The loss of a ship ordinarily terminates immediately the em- 
ployment of her crew, who therefore cease to be entitled to their 
pay from the time at which the ship is lost. There was no mitiga- 
tion of the hardship thus inflicted upon seamen until, as a result 
of the adoption by the International Labour Conference in 1920 
of the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, the legisla- 
tion of most maritime countries was amended so as to give to sea- 
men a right to an unemployment indemnity. The Convention, 
which first came into force on 16 March 1923 and has been ratified 
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by 28 States', stipulates that the indemnity shall be paid by the 
shipowner or employer, for the days during which the seaman 
remains in fact unemployed, at the same rate as the wages payable 
under his contract, but it permits a limitation of the amount 
payable to any seaman to a maximum of two month’s wages. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, therefore, most seamen were 
indemnified against the loss of employment and wages caused by 
the loss of their vessel. The war has, of course, enormously increased 
the risk of such loss by adding enemy action to ordinary marine 
peril. On the other hand, if a seaman is able to return to his home 
or a friendly port, he is not likely to remain unemployed for long; 
the services of seamen are in great demand, and in many merchant 
fleets, through the operation of “reserve pools’ or otherwise, the 
men are in effect guaranteed continuity of employment and pay. 
It is therefore of interest to note the manner in which unemploy- 
ment indemnity arrangements have been adapted to the new 
conditions brought about by the war. 

Although the loss of a ship entails as a rule the loss by its officers 
and crew of some or all of their personal effects, no provision for 
compensation for such loss was included in the Convention of 1920, 
and in many countries the matter was not dealt with either in their 
maritime legislation or in their collective agreements before the 
outbreak of the present war. As a result of the war, pre-existing 
schemes of compensation for loss of effects have been modified 
and schemes have been introduced by countries where none existed 
before. 

War not only increases the risk the seaman runs of losing his 
ship and his personal belongings, to which he is at all times subject 
owing to marine peril; it also creates additional risks. The seaman 
may be captured and detained by the enemy or, even without 
losing his own liberty, he may be cut off from his own country and 
from the family dependent upon his earnings. These additional 
risks have been met in certain countries by the institution of systems 
of detention allowances or of special arrangements for the payment 
of allowances to seamen’s families. 

The following brief notes indicate the arrangements, new or 
modified, which have been made in certain maritime countries 
since the outbreak of the war in order to provide for unemployment 
indemnities, compensation for loss of effects, and detention and 
family allowances. The related question of compensation in case 
of death or injury, the risk of which has of course also been aggrav- 
ated by the war, is not dealt with here but is reserved for separate 
treatment. The countries for which information is given are 
limited in number and are not the same for each of the three topics 
dealt with; this is due to the difficulty of obtaining complete and 
up-to-date information, and the absence of reference to any par- 





1 The following are the countries that have ratified the Convention, shown 
in the order of date of registration of the ratification: 

1923: Estonia, ~~ 1924: Spain, Poland, Italy; 1925: Belgium, Greece; 
1926: Great Britain, Canada; 1928: Luxemburg, Cuba; 1929: France, Yugosla- 
via; 1930: Germany, Ireland, Latvia, Rumania; 1933: Uruguay, Colombia, 
Argentina; 1934: Nicaragua; 1935: Sweden, Australia, Chile; 1936: Norway; 
1937: Mexico, Netherlands; 1938: Denmark. 
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ticular country does not necessarily indicate that there has been no 
development worthy of mention in that country. Most of the 
information given has been derived from official publications, to 
which reference is made, but in addition use has been made of 
information obtained by direct enquiry of representatives of ship- 
owners’ or officers’ and men’s organisations or of Government 
agencies in control of shipping. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INDEMNITIES 
Great Britain. 


The provisions of the Merchant Shipping (International 
Labour Conventions) Act, 1925', which gave effect to the Conven- 
tion of 1920, continue in force but have been supplemented since 
1 December 1939 by arrangements made by the Ministry of War 
Transport (formerly the Ministry of Shipping) and agreements 
between the shipowners’ and officers’ and seamen’s organisations 
effected through the National Maritime Board.? These arrange- 
ments take into account the fact that under the Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool Scheme® an officer or rating who on any termina- 
tion of his employment is not immediately re-engaged by the same 
employer automatically becomes a member of the Pool and passes 
into the employment of the Shipping Federation, which manages 
the Pool. 

In the case of loss of ship by marine peril, an officer or rating 
who is landed in the United Kingdom and is not in receipt of con- 
tinuous pay from the shipowner receives two weeks’ indemnity 
at the full rate appearing in articles; thereafter, he receives Reserve 
Pool pay until further employment is obtained. If the officer or 
rating is landed abroad, he continues to receive pay at his full 
rate (that is, basic pay supplemented by war-risk money and 
differential payment) for a period which, if further employment 
is not obtained earlier, extends to the maximum of two months 
prescribed by the Act of 1925 and continues after the expiry 
of that period if he has not previously returned to the United 
Kingdom. 

ere the loss of the ship is due to enemy action, an officer or 
rating continues to receive full pay (including war-risk money but 
not subsistence allowance or payment in lieu of food) tor a period 
of at least one month from the date of the loss. This payment, 
the cost of which is shared equally by the Government and the 
shipowner, is made whether or not the officer or man immediately 
takes further employment. If the man has been landed abroad, 
payment continues until he is returned to the United Kingdom 
(or other proper return port), unless the return is delayed for an 
abnormally long period, in which event each case is considered 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Legislative Series, 1925, G.B. 5. The 
abbreviation L.S. is used hereinafter for references to this Series. 

s pr Po Shipping Notice No. M. 179, Jan. 1940; Ministry of War Trans- 
port Notice No. M. 198, May 1941. 

* Essential Work (Merchant Navy) Order, 1941. Statutory ag and Orders, 
1941, No. 634. Cf. J atermationsl Lakour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, 


p. 76. 
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on its merits. For the period during which pay is given under 
these arrangements, no payment in respect of shipwreck unemploy- 
ment indemnity is made. 


Belgium. 


A Legislative Order of 23 May 1941', issued by the Belgian 
Government in London, suspended the application of the provisions 
of the Act of 5 June 1928?, which gave effect to the provisions of 
the Convention of 1920, and made the following arrangements in 
lieu thereof as from 1 May 1941 for the duration of the war. A 
lump sum indemnity equal to two months’ pay at the rates fixed 
by the scale prescribed on 1 March 1941 is payable immediately 
by the shipowner. In addition, a daily allowance of 10s. a day for 
ratings and 12s. a day for officers and engineers is paid by the 
State, on condition that the beneficiary holds himself at the disposal 
of the Maritime Commission to take the first employment suited 
to his abilities vacant on a Belgian ship. 


Netherlands. 


Effect was given to the Convention of 1920 by an Act of 14 
June 19303, and this has been supplemented, since 1 October 1940, 
by an agreement between the Netherlands Government Shipping 
and Trade Committee and the officers’ and men’s organisations 
in London. Under this agreement, wages (excluding war bonus) 


are paid for a period up to two months, whether the loss of the 
ship is due to marine peril or enemy action, and in addition a shore 
bonus for lodging and food is given; if unemployment continues 
for longer than two months, the wages payment is reduced to 80 
per cent., the shore bonus continuing. 


Norway. 


The Seamen’s Act of 1935‘, which provides for continued pay- 
ment of wages as unemployment indemnity up to a maximum 
period of two months, in accordance with the Convention of 1920, 
still applies to the merchant fleet operating under the orders of 
the Norwegian Government in London, but has been supplemented 
by an agreement between the Norwegian Shipping and Trade 
Mission (the Government agency in control of the fleet) and the 
officers’ and men’s unions. This agreement, operative as from 1 
September 1941, provides that in the case of loss of ship through 
enemy action, wages and war-risk allowances continue to be paid 
until the arrival of the man at the first port but not for more than 
seven days; the statutory unemployment indemnity is, as a matter 
of practical convenience, paid as two months’ extra wages when 
the man is paid off; in addition a lump sum of 500 crowns (about 
£28.5s.) is paid over and above the wages and allowances due. 


1 Moniteur belge (London), No. 18, 11 Aug. 1941. 
2? L.S. 1928, Bel. 5. 

*L.S. 1930, Neth. 1. 

4L.S. 1935, Nor. 2. 
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United States of America. 


There is no statutory provision for an unemployment indemnity 
in case of loss or foundering of the ship. After the outbreak of the 
war and before the entry into the war of the United States, a tend- 
ency to make provision for the payment of such an indemnity had 
shown itself. An agreement dated 16 August 1941, made under 
the auspices of the United States Maritime Commission and the 
Department of Labor between the organisations of licensed 
officers and the American Merchant Marine Institute, the Pacific 
American Shipowners’ Association, and others, included a provi- 
sion, applicable to voyages in certain ‘‘war-risk areas”, that “‘in 
the event the vessel be interned, destroyed or abandoned due to 
warlike operations and unable to continue her voyage, each licensed 
officer shall be paid wages, including temporary emergency wages, 
to the date the licensed officers arrive in a continental United 
States port”. A similar provision in respect of unlicensed personnel 
was included in an agreement of the same date between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union and Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and 
the Associated Oil Tanker Company, which determined conditions 
for a voyage by a tanker from San Francisco to Vladivostok. In 
September 1941, when a number of foreign-flag vessels were ac- 
quired by the United States to be employed under the Panamanian 
flag in service essential to the national defence, the terms of employ- 
ment offered by the U.S. Maritime Commission to the masters, 
officers, and crew included a provision that in the event of the loss 
of the vessel wages and transportation would be paid back to New 
York, with the limitation that wages would not be paid for a longer 
period than two months from the date of the loss of the vessel. 

After the entry into war of the United States, the Maritime 
War Emergency Board set up by the President at the request of 
the organisations of shipowners and of ships’ officers and men gave 
a decision providing, as from 7 December 1941, for continued pay- 
ment of wages by the shipowner in the event of the destruction or 
abandonment of a vessel as a consequence of hostilities or warlike 
operations by an enemy country. The obligation is in respect of 
basic wages and emergency wages (that is to say, war-risk bonus 
is excluded) at the rate provided for in the ship’s articles or, in the 
case of a master, in the contract of employment, and continues up 
to the date of return to a continental United States port, but un- 
reasonable refusal to return to the continental United States 
relieves the shipowner of his liabilities.1 There is no obligation 
to continue payment during any period of unemployment after 
arrival in the United States. 

The Board’s decision applies only to United States flag vessels 
of the American merchant marine (so that vessels in United States 
ownership but operated under a foreign flag would appear not to 
be covered), and while the Board expects all owners and operators 
of such vessels to conform to its decisions, they are binding only 
on those who have accepted its jurisdiction by signing the ‘‘State- 
ment of Principles’’ in virtue of which the Board was established. 
The original signatories to the ‘‘Statement”’ included representa- 


1 Maritime War Emergency Board Decision No. 5, 23 Jan. 1942. 
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tives of the American Merchant Marine Institute, the Pacific 
American Shipowners’ Association, the Mississippi Shipping Com- 
pany, the A. H. Bull Steamship Company and Baltimore Insular 
Line, and the Waterman Steamship Company. It is understood 
that the Board’s decisions apply automatically to the great majority 
of foreign-going vessels under the United States flag with the 
exception of tankers. 


France. 


Effect was given by France to the Convention of 1920 by an 
Act of 15 February 1929.1 This legislation, however, naturally 
did not make provision to meet the situation in which a number 
of French seamen have found themselves as a result of the war, 
and an Act of 16 January 1941? makes provision, taking effect as 
from the beginning of hostilities, which might be regarded as 
either an extension of the unemployment indemnity scheme or as 
a detention and family allowance scheme. Under this Act, compen- 
sation is payable to officers and men of merchant vessels who are 
discharged, elsewhere than in France, as a result of the seizure or 
requisitioning of the vessel by a foreign authority and who are 
unable to secure immediate repatriation, and also to officers and 
men of merchant vessels immobilised elsewhere than in France in 
compliance with armistice agreements who are discharged as a 
result of a reduction in the numbers of the crew. The compensa- 
tion is payable by the State and its amount is the fixed pay shown 
on the ship’s list of crew, together with family allowances, but 
without any other additional payment. Two-thirds of the com- 
pensation may be paid to the seaman’s wife or other dependants. 


It is evident that the Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
Convention of 1920 and the legislation giving effect to it in the 
various maritime countries have been of very great value in mitiga- 
ting the financial hardships inflicted upon seamen by the risks 
of war. It is interesting also to note that in those countries which 
have supplemented their permanent arrangements by special 
wartime measures there seems to be a tendency to distinguish 
between two aspects of the problem that arises when a ship is lost 
as a result of enemy action, and to give some financial compensa- 
tion, by way of a lump sum payment, for the hardship and suffer- 
ing the seamen undergo in addition to making provision against 
the subsequent unemployment. 


COMPENSATION FOR Loss oF EFFECTS 
Great Britain. 


Compensation for loss of effects due to marine peril was first 
introduced in 1939, when a National Maritime Board agreement 
between the shipowners’ and the officers’ and men’s organisations 
provided for compensation arrangements to be included in all 
ordinary articles opened in the United Kingdom on or after 1 
October 1939. The compensation for total loss of effects was fixed 


1L.S. 1929, Fr. 1. 
2 Journal officiel, 19 Jan. 1941, p. 270. 
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at £15 for officers and £8 for ratings, with an additional payment 
of the replacement value, subject to a maximum of £15, of instru- 
ments, technical books, and tools. As from 1 January 1941 the 
compensation scheme was extended to cover losses due to damage 
to crews’ quarters by fire, flooding, and collision as well as to the 
wreck or loss of the ship. The amounts payable were, by a further 
agreement of the National Maritime Board, increased by one- 
third in respect of claims made after 1 July 1941. The compensa- 
tion is payable by the shipowner. 

Provision for losses of effects due to war risks was first made 
by National Maritime Board agreements of 19 October 1938 and 
10 January 1939, which came into force on 18 January 1939 and 
applied only to vessels trading to Spain. The amount of compensa- 
tion, to be paid by the shipowner, was fixed for total loss at £15 
for officers and £8 for ratings, with replacement value for instru- 
ments, technical books, and tools. 

On 5 September 1939 the State accepted liability for compensa- 
tion for loss of effects due to war risks by a scheme instituted under 
the Pensions (Navy, Army, Air Force and Mercantile Marine) 
Act, 1939. This scheme was twice amended and finally replaced 
by a scheme dated 29 November 1941 but operative as from 3 
September 1939.1 The amount of the compensation varies with 
rank and there are also some variations according to the date at 
which the damage was sustained or the claim submitted. For 
merchant ships the maximum compensation, as at the end of 1941, 
was on the following scale, increased by 33'/; per cent.: 


Certificated officers, surgeons, pursers, radio officers............ 


Uncertificated officers, apprentices.................000000e0es 40 
OO EPP errr rye oo) Tee PCE 15 
St a's 2c uuratani ike aweaccues docs wee DEG 20 
Pe edie a chancchacdavcddetheantachehcerevads 15 
De ee ks oR eR ES i eee R A RS 10 
TRS ids cin cbs kind chines cid dS Rede USTE ceedhea tenet 12. 10s. 
Pee, GesRar Res. «0 0:4 é PUSS News che te te 10 
Seamen, greasers, firemen, trimmers, etc....................+: 10 
NR UID Sees bo ois ooh a Oba baide clecscaseesatun 15 
On passenger ships or troop transports: 
ET NE. « ootacanssugnas sduweresasaueet¥s Heeb oeue 40 
Ratings above assistant steward................0.0000 eeu 30 
Assistant ratings other than boy ratings................... 15 
DEE: = 0 0 8s ck nereede tases aehennte ius tenn cane 8 
On other ships: 
Chief stewards and chief cooks...................0se0ee0s 30 
Second cook and second steward...... 2.2.0.6... 6. 0c ese 15 
Ratings not above rank of assistant...................6.005. 8 


Additional compensation is payable in respect of dentures, 
trusses, and optical appliances. For persons employed on Indian 
and Chinese terms and conditions the scale ranges from £6 up to 


1 Compensation to Seamen (War Damage to Effects) Scheme, 1941. Statu- 
tory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 1956. 
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£15, increased by 33'/; per cent. The scheme also applies to fish- 
ing boats and lightships, the scale ranging from £7 10s. up to £30. 


Australia. 


Compensation by the State for loss of effects due to war risks 
was instituted by the Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances 
Act, 1940, which came into operation on 21 September 1940. The 
scale of maximum compensation is as follows: 


Chief engineer 
Other certificated officers, surgeons, pursers 
Uncertificated officers, pilots, wireless operators, chief stewards 
(passenger ships) and apprentices 
Carpenters: for effects 
for tools 
All other ratings 


Provision is made for an advance of £10 to a seaman, against his 
compensation claim, in cases where immediate replacements are 
necessary. 


Canada. 

Compensation for loss by war risk was first instituted by an 
Order in Council made on 10 November 1939 and taking effect 
as from 3 September 1939. The scheme was revised in May 1941! 
and the scale of compensation now in force is as follows: 





Passenger ships 





All other 
Foreign Home ships 
trade trade 


$ $ ¥ 
Master 500 350 200 


Rank or rating 





Certificated officers, surgeons, pursers 300 210 


Uncertificated officers, chief stewards, wireless 
operators and apprentices 175 


Victualling department: 
Ratings above waiter or bedroom steward 
Other ratings 


Carpenters and joiners (with additional $100 for 
tools), boatswain, donkeymen, quartermaster 
and similar ratings, seamen, greasers, firemen, 
trimmers and similar ratings 70 70 70 


Oriental ratings not domiciled in Canada 25 25 25 


Licensed pilots and licensed apprentice pilots 70 70 70 




















1 Compensation to Seamen (War Damage to Effects) Regulations, 1939 
Order in Council 91/3191 of 6 May 1941. 
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On fishing boats and vessels of 60 registered tons or more and 
foreign-going sailing vessels, the rates are $200 for a master, $100 
for a mate or engineer, and $70 for all other members of the crew; 
for other fishing boats and home trade, inland and minor waters 
sailing vessels, and also for pilot boats and lightships, $125 for a 
master and $70 for all others. 


Belgium. 


Under the Act of 5 June 1928 regulating seamen’s articles of 
agreement?! “‘the"shipowner is liable for the loss or destruction of 
seamen’s effects in consequence of shipwreck, fire on board or 
other fortuitous circumstance or force majeure’’, but the rate of 
compensation was left to be settled by agreement between the 
shipowners’ and the officers’ and men’s organisations. The agree- 
ment operative before the war dated from 1936 and provided for 
compensation equal to two months’ pay, with one month’s pay 
for the loss of a deck officer's instruments or a carpenter’s tools and 
half a month’s pay for engineer’s tools, etc. By a further agree- 
ment in 1939 these rates were increased by 50 per cent. for losses 
due to war risks. Finally, the Legislative Order of 23 May 1941?, 
operative as from 1 May 1941 for the duration of the war, stipulated 
that the value of the effects for which compensation is payable by 
the shipowner under the Act of 1928 shall be deemed to be a sum 
equivalent to three months’ wages at the rate fixed by the scale 
in force on 1 March 1941, with a minimum of 5,250 Belgian francs 
(£35). In addition, the Order provides for compensation for loss 
of books and instruments at the rate of one and a half month’s 
pay for deck officers and carpenters and three-quarters of a month’s 
pay for engineers. Compensation is payable in pounds sterling. 


France. 


Before the war, compensation for loss of effects was payable 
under an Act of 26 March 1937. This has now been superseded by 
an Act of 17 January 1941* applicable as from 10 May 1940. Com- 
pensation is payable by the National Provident Fund for French 
Seamen, an insurance institution to which both shipowners and 
seamen contribute and the primary purpose of which is to provide 
pensions in respect of occupational diseases and accidents. The 
rate of compensation, in the case of distant trade vessels, ranges 
from 2,250 French francs for an ordinary or able seaman to 4,000 
francs for a mate and 6,000 francs for the master, chief engineer, 
ship’s doctor, or purser; in the coasting trade, the corresponding 
sums are 1,125, 2,250, and 2,700 francs. In the case of liners and 
passenger vessels the ordinary rates are increased by 2,000 francs 
for the captain, doctor, and purser, 1,200 francs for the first officer 
and chief engineer, and 1,000 francs for the chief steward. For the 
loss of books, instruments and tools, additional sums are payable 
as follows: 
1L.S. 1928, Bel. 5. 


2 Moniteur belge (London), No. 18, 11 Aug. 1941. 
* Journal officiel, 19, 21, and 22 Jan. 1941. 
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Captains, deck officers, cadets, etc.; 1,500 francs for sextant, 500 francs for 
binoculars; 

Doctors: 3,000 francs for instruments and medical books; 

Chief engineers: 800 francs for special tools, 600 francs for technical papers; 

Engineers: 400 francs for special tools. 


Greece. 


A system of insurance to meet the shipowner’s liability for 
compensation for loss of effects due to war risk, as part of a wider 
scheme applying also to death and injury, was set up by Act No. 
2116 of 28 November 1939.! This system, under which insurance 
is compulsory and the contributions to the insurance fund are 
payable by the shipowners and not by officers or men, still continues 
in operation, but has been supplemented by an agreement, made 
in London on 5 August 1941, between the organisations of ship- 
owners and of officers and men which provides for payments by the 
shipowner in addition to those made by the fund. The scale of 
compensation is now as follows: 





Payable by 





Rank or rating 


Insurance : 
eed Shipowner 





£ £ 
Master, chief engineer 55 40 


Other officers 45 30 


Ratings 25 20 




















Netherlands. 


Compensation for war risks was introduced during the course 
of the war of 1914-1918, and permanent provision for losses due 
to marine peril was made by the Accident Act, 1919. By agreements 
dated 12 September 1939 between the shipowners’ and officers’ 
and men’s organisations, compensation for loss of effects due to 
war risk was raised to 50 per cent. above the normal scale for 
losses due to marine peril prescribed by Ministerial Instruction 
issued under the Act of 1919. The amount of compensation payable 
depends on the rank or rating, the size of the ship, and the trade— 
home or foreign—in which the ship is ordinarily engaged. The 
normal scale is very closely graduated and too long for reproduction 
in full, but the following are typical rates, in the case of vessels of 
over 500 gross registered tons carrying not more than 50 passengers, 
for marine peril, the rates for war risk being 50 per cent. in excess 
of those shown: 





1L.S. 1939, Gr. 7. 
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Norway. 


A statutory right to compensation for loss of effects was given 
by the Seamen’s Act, 1923. This Act, as amended in 1931 and 
1935', provides that “‘if the effects of a Norwegian seaman on board 
a vessel are lost on the loss of the vessel or in consequence of an 
attack on the vessel by pirates or of fire or other accident to the 
vessel, the owner shall be bound to pay compensation in con- 
formity with the general regulations issued by the Crown”’, and 
the benefit of this provision is extended to nationals of other 
countries on condition of reciprocity. The rates of compensation 
were prescribed by regulations issued on 22 June 1923, 15 February 
1924, and 16 October 1931. The scale for foreign-going ships of 
over 200 tons in force at the end of 1941 was as follows, but by 
new regulations recently issued these rates have been increased 
by 20 per cent., as from 1 January 1942: 





















ee | 


Chief officer, deck or engineer, on vessels on 







which another officer is required to be carried 800 45 4 
Other officers, deck or engineer, and steward. . 600 33 18 
Other members of the crew................ 450 23s.C«‘ 







17.70 Norwegian crowns=£1. 
1L.S. 1923, Nor. 1; 1931, Nor. 2; 1935, Nor. 2. 
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In addition, the replacement value is paid for lost books, instru- 
ments, tools, etc. The scale rates apply unless there is an agree- 
ment for a higher rate or unless it can be shown that the replace- 
ment cost of the effects is lower. Where the loss is due to piracy, 
the normal rates of compensation are doubled. 

Under present wartime conditions, if a shipwrecked seaman is 
- landed at a port at which it is not possible for him to be paid off, 
he is given an emergency allowance of £10 to enable him to buy 
necessary clothing. 


Sweden. 


A statutory right, in virtually the same terms as in Norway, to 
compensation for loss of effects was given by the Seamen’s Act, 
1922, amended in 1934.! The scale of compensation was prescribed 
by Royal Order of 22 December 1922, and for foreign-going vessels 


of over 100 tons was as follows: 
Swedish 
crowns 


1,200 
First mate or first engineer, if at least one other is employed. . 675 
Other officers, steward, wireless operator 525 
Boatswain 375 
Other members of deck crew 300 
Any other person 225 


By Royal Order No. 302 of 1941, dated 30 May 1941, the above 
rates were increased by 50 per cent. for the period from 1 July 
1941 to 30 June 1942.” 


United States of America. 


There is no legislation giving a statutory right to compensation 
for loss of effects. An agreement made on 16 August 1941, under 
the auspices of the U.S. Maritime Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, between the organisations of shipowners and those 
of the licensed personnel stipulated that ‘‘in the event of loss of 
personal effects due to the necessity of abandoning ship resulting 
from torpedoing, mining or bombing of the vessel, each licensed 
officer so affected shall be reimbursed by a sum not to exceed 
$500”. The Maritime Commission’s announcements of 19 Sep- 
tember and 10 November 1941 specifying the conditions of employ- 
ment on vessels requisitioned by it or operated for its account 
provided for indemnities for loss of personal effects up to $500 for 
licensed officers and radio operators and $150 for unlicensed men. 

After the entry of the United States into the war the matter 
was dealt with by a decision of the Maritime War Emergency 
Board.* The Board’s decision provides that in the event of total 
loss of effects, or damage equivalent to total loss, resulting from 
risks of war or warlike operations, reimbursement shall be made 
by the shipowner, at the following rates: 


1L.S. 1922, Swe. 1; 1934, Swe. 1. 

2 A recent agreement between the shipownérs and thé Seamen’s Union raisés 
the amount of compensation to 500 crowns (Press Service of the International 
Transport-Workers’ Federation, 10 Mar. 1942). 

* Maritime War Emergency Board, Decision No. 3, 20 Jan. 1942. 
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For a licensed officer 
For an unlicensed member of the crew (including department 
heads): 
receiving a basic wage in excess of $120 a month 
receiving a basic wage of $120 a month or less 


If the seaman can show that the actual value of the effects lost 
or damaged is in excess of the standard sums due as above, he 
may be paid the actual value subject to a maximum of $500, $350, 
or $250 according to category. This increase in compensation is 
not payable, in the case of voyages beginning after 31 January 
1942, unless the seaman has, prior to the departure of the vessel 
from the port at which the voyage began or at which the seaman 
signed on, delivered to the master for approval and deposit with 
the shipowner’s representative in that port a signed statement 
setting forth an itemised list of his effects and showing that their 
actual value is in excess of the standard sums. 

This decision, operative as from 7 December 1941, applies to 
United States flag vessels of the United States merchant marine 
and is binding on the shipowners who have accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board.! 


Venezuela. 


Provision for compensation for loss of effects was included in a 
decision of the Ministry of Labour and Communications in Feb- 
ruary 1942 concerning war-risk payments to Venezuelan sailors 
on tankers and other vessels. On voyages between Venezuelan 


ports and ports of the United States and of other Latin American 
countries at war, insurance must be provided for personal effects, 
to the amount of $300 for officers and $100 for men; for voyages 
between Venezuela and the nearby islands of Aruba, Curagao, and 
Trinidad, the amount of the insurance is fixed at 1,000 bolivars 
for officers and 175 bolivars for men.” 


It is evident that the war has resulted in a wider recognition of 
the right of the seaman to compensation for loss of effects con- 
sequent upon the loss of the ship, though in some countries the 
right is still accorded only where the loss is due to war risks. There 
remains considerable diversity in the method of ensuring payment 
of the compensation due; in respect of war risk the obligation to 
pay compensation is undertaken by the State itself in a number 
of countries; for marine peril, the State may impose the obligation 
on the shipowner without specific provision on how he is to meet 
it, or the State may require the shipowner to insure his liability 
either with an official insurance institution or with a private 
company. 

DETENTION AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Great Britain. 
Provision for the payment of allowances to seamen, and to 
their families, in compensation for the loss of earnings due to 


1 See above, p. 497. 
? New York Times, 22 Feb. 1942. 
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capture or internment was first made in 1939 by a scheme under 
the Pensions (Navy, Army, Air Force and Mercantile Marine) 
Act, 1939. The original scheme was replaced in 1941, but with 
effect as from 3 September 1939, by the War Pensions and Deten- 
tion Allowances (Mercantile Marine, etc.) Scheme 1941, dated 
21 March 1941.1 Finally, in December 1941 a new and simpler 
scheme was announced, with effect as from 1 June 1941. Under 
the latest scheme the State provides a detention allowance equival- 
ent to the full pay on articles, that is to say, the basic pay together 
with the “differential payment’’ of £2 a month fixed by National 
Maritime Board agreement, but excluding seafarers’ war-risk 
money. The greater part of the allowance is paid to dependants 
who receive, so far as possible, not less than the amount allotted 
to them when the officer or rating was last serving at sea. The 
balance is held for payment on the prisoner’s return home, but he 
is able also to draw on this balance for pocket-money during his 
detention. Officers are enabled to continue their contributions to 
the Merchant Navy Officers’ Pension Fund; and the employer’s 
contribution to the Fund is borne by the State. 

The latest scheme provides that in no case shall an officer or 
rating receive less under it than he would have received under 
the scheme of March 1941. 

The following are therefore given as examples of the rates 
payable under the 1941 scheme in the case of a married man: 





Amount of allowance 





Rank or rating 
Reserved Available 








Annual allowances 
£ 





Foreign-going ships and home trade cargo 
ships of over 1000 tons 


Master: ‘ 
Ship over 10,000 tons 30 

“ up to “ee o 25 
Chief mate, chief engineer, certificated 


second engineer: 
Ship over 10,000 tons 25 
“a up to “ee ae 25 


Chief steward: 
Ship over 10,000 tons 20 

- 2a | “* where purser 
also carried 20 


All ships 
Radio officer, 3 years’ experience 





20 


Weekly allowances 
s. d. 3. 


Boatswain, carpenter, chief cook 7 6 36 
Donkeyman $ 36 
A. B. or O.S., fireman, trimmer, assistant 

cook, baker or steward 5 0 31 




















1 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 225. 
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The “available” part of the allowance is intended primarily 
as an allowance for the wife, the ‘“‘reserved”’ part primarily to be 
saved for payment to the detained person on his return. In addi- 
tion, children’s allowances are payable in respect of children under 
the age of 18 years (officers) or 16 years (ratings) or, in certain 
conditions such as continued education or special need, over these 
age limits. The rates are as follows in the case where part of a 
detention allowance is being paid to the wife (higher rates are paid 
in respect of motherless children): For officers, £25 a year for the 
first child, £20 for the second child, and £15 for each other child; 
— 6s. 3d. a week for the first child and 5s. for each other 

ild. 

These schemes do not apply to Chinese or Indian members 

of the crew of British ships. 


Australia. 


The Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances Act, 1940, which 
came into operation on 21 September 1940, provides for the pay- 
ment of detention allowances at a rate determined by the rate of 
pay at the time when the detention begins, and also for the pay- 
ment of children’s allowances. The detention allowance is divided 
into an available part and two reserved parts. The available part 
is payable to the detained person’s wife or dependants other than 
children, the amount payable to a dependant being limited to £2 
a fortnight if the dependant is 16 years of age or over and to 15s. 
a fortnight if the dependant is under that age. One reserved part 


is payable to the detained person or his personal representative 
at the end of the period of detention; the other reserved part is 
either expended for the personal benefit of the detained person, 
or paid to or expended for the benefit of his wife or other dependants, 
or paid to the detained person or his personal representative after 
the period of detention has come to an end. 

The following table gives specimen rates of detention allowance: 





Fortnightly allowance 
Without wife, with de- | Without d dants 
or with ildren 
only 








Reserved 
parts 


(2) 





6s. or under 
6s.—7s. 6d. 

10s. 6d.—12s. 6d. 
20s.—22s. 6d. 
30s.—32s, 6d. 
40s.—45s. 

Over 50s. 
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In addition, an allowance not exceeding 15s. a fortnight may be 
paid in respect of each child under the age of 16 years (or under 
the age of 21 years if the pecuniary circumstances of the family or 
the infirmity of the child so warrant). 

The extension of the war in the Pacific led to a modification of 
this system, A special tribunal, to the award of which it was 
announced, in December 1941, that the Government would give 
effect!, decided that Australian seamen detained as a result of 
enemy action would be entitled to full pay, including war bonus 
but excluding overtime, through the period of detention and for 
one month after their return to a proper return port. Twenty per 
cent. of the amount to which a mariner is entitled is reserved for 
him on his return or release and 80 per cent. is available for the 
maintenance and support of his dependants. Payments made 
under the Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances Act are to be 
reckoned as part of the amount to be paid in accordance with this 


decision. 


Canada. 


In virtue of an Order in Council? made on 12 June 1941 but 
operative as from 10 September 1939 a detention allowance is 
paid by the State equal to the full remuneration which the seaman 
was receiving at the time when the detention began. Part of the 
allowance may be paid to the seaman’s dependants and part 


retained to be paid to him at the end of his detention, the alloca- 
tion between these two purposes being left to the discretion of the 
Pensions Commission, which administers the scheme. 


New Zealand. 


Detention allowances are payable under the War Pensions and 
Allowances (Mercantile Marine) Act, 1940, enacted on 11 October 
1940, but applicable to cases arising before that date. The amount 
of the allowance varies according to the tonnage of the ship and is 
not directly related to earnings. Of the allowance payable in 
respect of the seaman himself, an available portion may be paid 
to or for the benefit of the detained person or be applied in relief 
of any dependant, while a smaller, reserved portion is retained by 
the War Pensions Board and paid at the end of the detention. 


The weekly rates of detention allowances are as follows: 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 25 Dec. 1941. 
2 Order in Council P.C. 12/4209, dated 12 June 1941. 
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Member 
Re- 








— not over 500 tons gross 
All officers and other ratings 


Ship over 500 and not over 1000 tons gross 
Master 
All other officers and ratings 


Ship over 1000 and not over 5000 tons gross 
Master 
All other certificated officers and certifi- 
cated engineers, radio officers, ship's 
surgeon, and chief purser; chief stew- 
ard in passenger ships 
All other ratings 


Ship over 5000 tons gross 

Master 

Chief officer, chief engineer 

All other certificated officers and certifi- 
cated engineers, radio officers, ship’s 
surgeon, and chief purser; chief stew- 
ard in passenger ships 

All other ratings 


























Belgium. 


The Act of 5 June 1928 regulating seamen’s articles contains 
the following provisions: 


If the vessel is made a prize or captured ...a seaman... shall be 
entitled to his wages for the period during which he actually served . . . If 
the vessel is made a prize or captured, the shipowner or master may declare 
the seaman’s agreement to be cancelled from the date when the vessel ceases 
to navigate, unless it is impossible in view of these events to repatriate the 
seaman to his port of embarkation. 


This statutory provision, which might apply in the case of 
seamen detained, is, however, obviously of only theoretical interest 
in the present situation, in which large numbers of Belgian seamen 
are free and still in employment, but unable to return to or com- 
municate with their families and their country. The need for 
provision for the families of such seamen has been met by the 
combined action of Belgian shipowners and the governmental 
authorities still in Belgium. An Order! made on 20 August 1941 
by the Secretaries-General of the Ministries of Communications, 
the Interior and Public Health, and Finance, in Belgium, established 
a fund for the purpose of making loans, without interest, to the 
wives and children of men of the Belgian merchant navy absent 
from the country who have remained, or are presumed to have 
remained, in service on Belgian ships, or to the relatives (ascendants, 
descendants or collaterals) of such seamen who show that they 





1 Moniteur belge (Brussels), 31 Aug. 1941, No. 243, p. 5834. 
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were on 10 May 1941 directly supported by them. The necessary 
moneys are provided by the State and by the shipowners, and the 
fund may also accept gifts and legacies such as, for example, 
grants from the ships’ officers’ and men’s organisations. The loans 
made are distinguished as “‘loan-allotments” and ‘‘loan-advances’’; 
the amount of the former is determined by the instructions given 
by the seaman to the shipowner, while the amount of the latter is 
determined by reference to the rank held by the seaman, the com- 
position and needs of his family, and the presumed intentions of 
the seaman. For loan-allotments each shipowner provides the 
amount necessary to make up, together with the State contribu- 
tion, the amount of the allotments payable to the families of the 
seamen in his service; the State contribution is limited to the 
amount payable as relief under an Order of 29 June 1940. For 
loan-advances, the shipowners as a body provide a sum equal to 
one-half of the State’s contribution, which is limited as in the case 
of loan-allotments. The fund is administered by a board of ten 
members, of whom four represent shipowners, two ships’ officers 
and seamen, and four the Government departments concerned. 


Norway. 


Special arrangements have been made to facilitate the continued 
payment of allotments from wages to the families in Norway of 
seamen who are now unable to return home. After the invasion of 
Norway there was a period of uncertainty about the payment of 


allotments, and by an agreement, dated 5 June 1940, between the 
Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission and the officers’ and men’s 
organisations the deductions from wages for allotments were re- 
duced to one-half of the amounts deducted on 1 April 1940. This 
arrangement was, however, soon cancelled, and under a further 
agreement, operative from 1 September 1940, deductions are made 
from the pay of all men having dependants in Norway at uniform 
rates varying with rank, as follows: Chief engineer, 300 crowns 
a month; other officers, electricians and radiotelegraphists, 225 
crowns; other ranks, 150 crowns. At the same time the Norwegian 
Government in London set up a special Allotment Office, directed 
by a board on which the shipowners, the officers’ and men’s organ- 
isations, and the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission are re- 
presented, for the purpose of handling the accounting work in con- 
nection with these allotment deductions and arranging for the 
continuance of allotment payments to families in Norway. 


United States of America. 


The need for provision to meet the risk of detention had begun 
to be recognised before the entry of the United States into the 
war. On 19 September 1941 the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, having requisitioned three ships as a result of a labour dispute 
over war-risk bonus, announced terms of employment on these 
ships which included payment of wages, in the event of detention, 
until the date of return to a continental port of the United States. 
A similar provision was included in the Commission’s announce- 
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ment of 10 November 1941 relating to vessels operated on its 
account. 

After the entry of the United States into the war, the problem 
was dealt with by a decision of the Maritime War Emergency 
Board.! This decision provided that in the case of internment of a 
ship’s crew as a consequence of hostilities the shipowner is liable 
to pay basic wages and emergency wages (excluding, that is to 
say, war-risk bonus) at the rates provided for in the ship’s articles 
or, in the case of a master, in his contract of employment. The 
liability is for the period beginning with the date of taking into 
custody for purposes of internment and ending with the date of 
arrival at a continental United States port; but in no event will 
payments continue beyond three months after the termination 
of the war and they may be stopped in the event of unreasonable 
refusal by the seaman to return to the continental United States. 

Dependants of interned seamen are provided for, under this 
decision, by requiring the shipowner to make payments, at intervals 
of not more than a month, in accordance with any allotment note 
made by the seaman and to deduct such payments from the amount 
due to him. If the seaman has made no allotment but has depend- 
ants for whose benefit he might have made an allotment, the ship- 
owner is required to pay to those dependants the same percentage 
of the wages as would be applicable for dependants of the like 
degree of relationship in the case of death payments under section 
9 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ Compensation 
Act. The balance of wages due after the allotment or equivalent 
payments, if any, have been made, must be deposited by the ship- 
owner, at intervals of not more than a month, in trust for the sea- 
man in a bank which is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. The seaman may, if he wishes, waive the provisions 
of the decision relating to payments to dependants and to deposit 
of the amount due to him in a bank. 

This decision, dated 23 January 1942, but taking effect as 
from 7 December 1941, applies to the personnel of United States 
flag vessels of the American merchant marine. It is binding only 
on those shipowners who have voluntarily accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board.? 


In the countries reviewed the trend appears to be towards 
making provision for detained seamen by ensuring the continuance 
of payment of their normal wages and of the allotments they have 
made out of their wages for the benefit of their families rather 
than by instituting special systems of allowances for the men and 
their dependants. 








1 Maritime War Emergency Board, Decision No. 5, 23 Jan. 1942. 
2 See above, p. 497. 





Juvenile Employment in Germany 


The Policy of the Government 


A series of articles published in the Reichsarbeztsblatt, including 
one by Mr. Franz Seldte, the German Minister of Labour him- 
self, discusses and explains the situation in Germany of boys and 
girls leaving school, from the point of view of their choice of an 
occupation and the demand for juvenile labour, and the policy 
pursued by the Government to ensure that their occupational 
distribution will be in conformity with national requirements.! 


THE FLow oF MALE JUVENILES INTO EMPLOYMENT 


It is pointed out that the whole subject must be considered 
in the light of the complete reversal in the juvenile employment 
situation which has taken place since the National-Socialist Party 
seized power. In 1934, about 620,000 boys left school, but the 
number of vacancies open to them was about 155,700; in 1939, 
the corresponding figures were 530,000 and 582,000 respectively; 
in 1940, the number of vacancies fell slightly to 558,000, but in 
1941 it rose sharply to 627,100, of which figure about 200,000 
remained unfilled. The inevitable result of this new situation 
was that a kind of competition ensued as between the various 
occupations and undertakings in order to secure the available 
juvenile labour; and in this competition the prizes went to the 
occupations which happened to be most popular among boys 
leaving school (in particular, in metal working and in commercial 
offices). 

This situation, if unchecked by State intervention, would have 
proved very injurious to the economy of the country. Accord- 
ingly, as early as 1 March 1938 measures were taken to make the 





1 Franz Seipte: ‘Deutsche Nachwuchspolitik’’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 
Oct. 1941, pp. 527-529. Dr. Srets: ‘‘Die Lenkung des mannlichen Berufsnach- 
wuchses 1941 und 1942’, idem, 5 Oct. 1941, pp. 492-497; ‘“‘Gesichtspunkte 
pd die Lenkung des weiblichen Berufsnachwuchses”, idem, 25 Oct. 1941, pp. 
540-541. 
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reporting of all juveniles leaving school compulsory, and it was 
further prescribed that apprentices, probationers, and learners 
might not be engaged without the approval of the competent 
employment office. The employment offices were at the same time 
empowered to call up young people about to choose an occupation, 
along with their parents, for an interview. 

The authorities thus obtained an appropriate basis for working 
out a rational employment policy for boys. In coping with this 
task they had to take into account a further consideration: the 
fact that the number of boys leaving school will inevitably show 
a continual decline down to the year 1947 (figure for 1934, 620,000; 
estimate for 1947, 440,000). Consequently, it became all the more 
necessary to plan the allocation of juveniles to the different occupa- 
tions, with a view not to the number of vacancies that each occupa- 
tion could fill, but to the number of recruits that it ought to receive 
with due regard for the claims of other occupations and the inter- 
ests of the national economy as a whole. 


The Juvenile Employment Plan 


The information obtained as a result of the measures instituted 
in 1938 enabled the Ministry of Labour to work out and gradually 
to apply a Juvenile Employment Plan. The Plan was put into 
full operation for the first time in the year 1941. It applies only 
to boys who do not mean to enter an academic career, the armed 
forces, or the civil service. Great stress is laid on the fact that 
the figures indicated in the Plan as desirable for the various occupa- 
tions merely constitute an objective at which the employment 
offices are to aim. Any use of direct compulsion is disclaimed. 
The most important means at the present time of influencing a boy’s 
choice of an occupation when he leaves school lies in the work of 
information and advice that the employment offices are enabled 
to carry out in virtue of their power to interview young persons 
leaving school and their parents. The offices have power to refuse 
permission to engage apprentices in a particular occupation, once 
the figure indicated in the Plan as desirable has been reached; 
juveniles are thus set free for other occupations, but the employ- 
ment offices possess no power to force the young people into them. 
The work is done in close collaboration with the schools and with 
the Hitler Youth Movement. The national youth leaders, in par- 
ticular, have assisted most effectively in the advisory work of the 
employment offices. 

The main object of the employment offices was to discourage 
candidates from attempting to enter the occupations for which 
too many boys were applying (in particular, as already stated, 
the metal working trades and employment in commercial offices) 
and to persuade them to view with more favour the less popular 
groups (in particular, agriculture, mining, the stone and earth, 
textile, clothing, and building industries, and wholesale and retail 
trade). The following table shows, for each of these occupational 
groups, the number of boys indicating a preference for employ- 
ment in the group, and compares the position at Easter 1941 with 
that in previous years. 
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NUMBER OF BOYS GIVEN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CLASSIFIED BY 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


(in thousands) 





Commerce and 
Agri- and Metal Cloth- canes 
culture earth | Working ing 





Total 





1938 | 38.7 > , 254.6 , 15.9 . 97.9 
1939 | 53.9 . ; 280.3 . 14.8 ' 104.3 
1940 | 61.1 _ : 278.0 ‘ 13.5 . 94.2 
1941 71.2 : . 280.1 : 17.3 | 42.3 | 92.4 






































These figures show, it is claimed, how the employment offices 
have succeeded in checking (though not in correcting) the excessive 
flow towards the metal working trades; in correcting the undesired 
flow towards commercial employment in general; and in increasing, 
to a very satisfactory extent, the flow towards certain relatively 
unpopular occupations: agriculture, mining, clothing, building, 
wholesale and retail trade. They did not succeed, however, in 
checking the decline in applications for vacancies in the stone and 
earth and the textile industries, though the rate of the decline was 
reduced. 

Attention is drawn to a satisfactory increase in the number of 
vacancies for learners notified in semi-skilled occupations. The 
figure rose from 28,000-29,000 for 1939-40 to 41,250 in 1941. It 
is claimed that although these figures are relatively small and, in 
proportion to the number of vacancies notified in skilled occupa- 
tions, by no means correspond to the relative importance of the 
semi-skilled occupations, they indicate that the undertakings are 
showing an increasing inclination to adapt themselves to the new 
industrial pattern, which involves the introduction of various new 
semi-skilled occupations. 


Results of the Plan for 1941 


Agriculture. The Plan provided for raising the number of 
juvenile entrants from 100,000 to 115,000. The number was in 
fact raised to 110,000. In view of the obstacles that had to be 
surmounted this result is regarded as very satisfactory. 


Mining. The Plan aimed at increasing the number of juvenile 
entrants from 9,000 to 15,000, and thus counteracting the down- 
ward tendency of previous years. Efforts in this direction were 
unsuccessful and the figure dropped further to 7,000.! 


1 The importance attached in German Government circles to maintaining 
the flow of German workers to hard manual occupations such as agriculture 
and mining is significant. In a broadcast address on problems connected with 
choosing an occupation, the Minister of Labour said, on 23 October 1940: 

We must never reach a point where mining and agriculture, any more 
than any other occupations, become “occupations ‘for foreign workers”. 
Both agriculture and mining will remain in the future spheres in which the 
German worker is supreme, and our young people have every reason to look 
for training and advancement in these particular industries (Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, 25 Oct. 1940, Part V, p. 519). 
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Stone and earth industry. The increase for which the Plan 
provided was achieved. This result is considered particularly 
gratifying. 


Metal working. The Plan aimed at choking off the flow into 
certain particularly popular, and therefore overcrowded, skilled 
trades, and at securing a corresponding increase in the number of 
entrants to certain less popular trades in the same group. About 
one-third of the planned reduction in the number of entrants to 
over-popular trades was achieved; the planned increase in the 
number of entrants was secured in some cases (¢.g. to the trade 
of smith), but not in others (e.g. to the trade of moulder). 


Chemical industry. A welcome and very necessary increase was 
secured. 


Textile industry. An increase was secured in respect both of 
skilled and of semi-skilled occupations, despite a decline in the 
number of preferences expressed for such occupations (see table 
above). 


Timber and woodworking trades. The Plan aimed at a slight 
reduction in the number of entrants, but efforts in this direction 
were unsuccessful and an unforeseen increase actually occurred. 


Food, drink, etc., industry: Idem. 


Clothing industry. The Plan provided for an increase, and this 
was secured in respect both of skilled and of semi-skilled branches. 
The increase in the number of entrants to previously unpopular 
trades such as boot and shoe making and tailoring is especially 
welcomed. 


Hairdressing. The number of entrants has shown a surprising 
tendency to increase since 1939, and the Plan’s efforts to check 
this increase failed. 


Building. An increase in the number of entrants to the skilled 
trades was secured, though not on the scale contemplated in the 
Plan. 


Hotels and restaurants. An increase in the number of entrants 
to the chief skilled occupations (waiter and cook) was secured. 
The increase in the number of communal restaurants makes an 
increase in the number of apprentice cooks particularly desirable. 


Commerce and offices. The efforts contemplated in the Plan to 
reduce the number of entrants to this over-popular branch as a 
whole, while increasing the number in respect of its unpopular 
branches (wholesale and retail trade), were successful. 


Thus when the results secured in the various occupational 
branches are compared, the Plan is considered as having, on the 
whole, achieved its essential objectives. The failure in respect of 
mining is, however, regarded as serious, and it is intended in the 
future to tackle the underlying causes which are impeding the flow 
of juvenile entrants to this occupation. 
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EMPLOYMENT Po.icy FoR GIRLS 


The Juvenile Employment Plan does not apply to girls, for 
various reasons. 

The decline in the number of girls leaving school attains the 
same proportions as that in the number of boys and youths. On 
the other hand the number of vacancies notified in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations is less than half the number of girls leaving 
school (the proportion in 1939 was 221,025 to 535,000). This does 
not mean, however, that the problem of finding juvenile recruits 
for the various occupations exists only in respect of males. It 
must be borne in mind that, in the case of girls, a very large pro- 
portion enter occupational life, not through some system of tech- 
nical training, but by way of work in the capacity of unskilled 
“thelp”’ or as members of a family group. The technical training 
of girls is by no means as thoroughly organised as that of boys 
and such provisions as do exist are much less strictly applied. 
Moreover, entrance to two of the main occupations in which women 
are active—agriculture and domestic service—takes place for the 
most part directly, without an intervening period of training, and 
in these occupational groups girls are very often employed as 
members of a family. The truth is that the situation as regards 
the securing of an adequate flow of juvenile entrants is as strained 
in the case of girls as in that of boys, though the available statis- 
tical information is much less adequate for the former than for 
the latter. 

There have been considerable fluctuations in the total number 
of women gainfully employed during the last decade. In the period 
immediately after the seizure of power by the National-Socialist 
Party, the prevailing tendency was to discourage the employment 
of women in order to absorb the male unemployed. This down- 
ward tendency was reversed with the introduction of the second 
Four-Year Plan. The war has now further disturbed the statistical 
picture. Consequently it is difficult to fix any basic figures upon 
which to build up a plan for guiding the flow of girls leaving school 
into employment. Moreover, the uncertainty that exists as to 
the length of time for which a woman will remain in employment 
(e.g. before she gets married) is a further complication. 

The figures compiled on the basis of the work books for 1940 
show that girls under 18 years of age were principally employed 
in the following occupational groups: 


Agriculture (excluding girls working in their own families).. 126,000 
Domestic work (excluding girls working in their own families) 368,000 
Commerce and offices 

Clothing 

Textiles 

Miscellaneous unskilled occupations 

“Workers without any fixed occupation” 


It should be noted that the above list does not take into account 
such predominantly feminine occupations as teaching, social work, 
and nursing, for the reason that entry into these occupations 
normally takes place at a higher age than 18. 
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The figures showing for the same year and the sarne occupations 
the preferences declared by the girls leaving school are as follows 
(the compilation of these figures was complicated by the fact that 
so many girls did not go straight into ordinary gainful employment 
immediately on leaving school, but either performed their year of 
compulsory service or remained for some time at home): 


SL. < a a's ca cies sche i¢4taaa rae reeee 53,000 
Cid 2c. lnacenéaah ese e as Fart 


ee 









“No specific occupation”. ................ 

And in addition: 

Health and nursing work................... 67,000 
SII ko saga ca ca de ka eae oh ee eo eek ke 23,000 


These figures, it is pointed out, show a somewhat sounder situation 
among the girls than among the boys, for they do not provide any 
parallel to the outstandingly unpopular occupations among the 
boys (mining, building, etc.). But even among the girls, the rush 
to employment in commerce and offices is regarded as very unsound. 
(A comparison of the tables shows that the number of girls wish- 
ing to enter this occupational group in a single year was nearly 
300,000, whereas the total number of girls aged 14—18 years 
actually employed in it was only 232,000, and the number of vacan- 
cies for recruits 100,000.) On the other hand, the flow of entrants 
to agriculture and the textile industry, and also, although to a 
lesser degree, to the food, drink, etc. group, is definitely insufficient. 
The number of girls showing no preference for any specific occupa- 
tion (128,000) is considered as indicative of the uncertain way 
in which many girls and their parents still face the problem of the 
choice of an employment. 

Girls and their parents are still asking themselves the funda- 
mental question: ought a girl to undergo a course of technical 
training? The question that the managers of undertakings are 
still putting to themselves runs: do we need a regular supply of 
technically trained girls, or should we merely employ women, 
including girls leaving school, as a labour reserve to be used when 
the supply of men runs out? The Ministry of Labour has no doubt 
whatever as to the answer, which is that girls as well as boys should 
enter gainful employment only after they have undergone a regular 
course of vocational training. 

For obvious reasons there is a tendency on the part of the 
girls and their parents to reduce such training as the girls receive 
to the briefest possible period. Apart, however, from other con- 
siderations, the authorities see a considerable advantage in extend- 
ing the general educational benefits of a proper technical training to 
as many girls as possible. For this reason they have, for instance, 
instituted a new semi-skilled occupational category termed ‘‘female 
office assistant”. The work in question used to be performed by 
girls who had received only an extremely brief training (in many 
cases only a few weeks’ training in shorthand and typing). The 
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shortage of labour induced businesses and administrative offices 
to engage girls for such work after very inadequate training, 
although a very much smaller staff might yield the same output 
if it were better trained. Experience in the unemployment crisis 
before 1933 showed that it was these very inadequately trained 
office workers who were the first to be sacrificed on account of 
their relative inefficiency. If all office workers had to possess the 
qualifications required for the new occupational category of ‘‘female 
office assistant”, the number of workers required in the offices 
would be very much smaller than it is at present. 

From the standpoint of National-Socialist theory, the occupa- 
tions in which women should be employed may be grouped in 
three categories. In the first place there are the typically feminine 
occupations—domestic work, nursing, teaching, etc. It so happens 
that there is a definite shortage of workers in these fields so that 
the requirements of National-Socialist doctrine and of the economic 
system in its present emergency coincide. Secondly, there is 
typically feminine work in trade, industry and administration— 
occupations in which women have been employed for decades 
past, as saleswomen, stenographers and secretaries, clothing and 
textile workers, and workers in the food and catering trades. In 
the third place there are occupations which in normal times are 
carried on mainly by men, but in which in wartime it is advan- 
tageous to replace the men by women—.g. hairdressing, occupa- 
tions in the hotel and restaurant trade, and a number of occupa- 
tions in the textile and clothing industries and in offices. 

In order to direct an adequate flow of girls to these occupations, 
it does not appear to the authorities necessary, for the present 
at least, to institute a plan such as that adopted for boys. It is, 
however, considered particularly important to make the occupa- 
tions in question as attractive as possible to girls leaving school; 
and the first condition to be fulfilled in this sense is to institute 
adequate systems of vocational training. In the long run a girl 
will only find her occupation attractive if she enters it after under- 
going such training as will enable her to do her job properly and 
in a way that will be satisfactory to her own pride and self-respect. 
If girls are pitchforked into employment without adequate prepara- 
tion, they will probably become disgusted with it and leave it as 
soon as possible. Other steps must also be taken, such as the 
provision of outfits for domestic workers in families with many 
children.! Great care must be taken also in choosing a girl's first 
place of employment. It is obvious, for instance, that if the 
statutory year of compulsory service is regarded merely as a means 
of securing so much extra labour, and therefore 14-year old girls 
immediately on leaving school are placed as domestic servants 
in families with many children, the only result will be to disgust 
them for the rest of their lives with domestic work. The year of 
compulsory service must on the contrary be regarded as a means 
of training, and households to which the girls are sent must be 
carefully selected with that end in view. The same arguments 
apply mutatis mutandis to other occupations. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 649. 
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JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 


Thus the principles applicable to the placing in employment 
of girls leaving school are the same as those which apply in the 
case of boys. However, in the case of the girls the basic problem 
of guiding those girls who are at present pouring into jobs without 
any properly regulated training has still to be solved. The ultimate 
aim of juvenile employment policy in Germany remains, in the 
words of the Minister of Labour, “that every young person in our 
midst should enter an occupation corresponding to his or her 
capacities, and should receive an education appropriate to that 
occupation’”’. 


THE GOVERNMENT’s “BACK TO THE LAND”’ Poticy 


The Reichsarbettsblatt publishes a special note on ‘‘Land Work 
as an Occupation”’.'! The National-Socialist authorities are urgently 
concerned with the problem of stemming the rural exodus and 
restoring a proper balance between town and country activities. 
“Work on the land is the occupation above all others by which 
Germany’s future must be secured. The solution of the problem 
of keeping the youth of the countryside in the countryside, and of 
provoking an outward flow of young persons from the city to the 
country is definitely a matter of eminently political and social 
significance.’’ The worst dangers, it is said, have been warded 
off since 1933 by a series of important measures, such as the crea- 
tion of the National Food Corporation, the Farm Entail Law, 
and the regulation of the market. Nevertheless, the rural exodus 
continues, and steps must be taken to make the German people 
realise better the importance of land work for the national destiny. 


Now, since the reincorporation of the Eastern Territories in the Greater 
German Reich, and since the recovery of traditional German ‘‘settlement space”’, 
a new and far higher appreciation of land work is all the more necessary. If we 
do not succeed in settling these territories with Germans, if we do not succeed 
in having the work of the German soldier carried on and completed by the German 
farmer and peasant, then we shall not be able to keep the land that we have won 
by the sword. For history teaches us that every people that deserts the land, 
every people that leaves the tilling of its own soil to foreign races, will sooner 
or later have to yield place to a race of peasants, for only a race of peasants 
can outlast a foreign domination. And this also indicates that the present large- 
scale employment of foreign workers in our agriculture can only be an emergency 
measure that must never be allowed to become a permanent state of affairs. After 
the war the most that could be allowed would be for foreigners to be employed 
in compact groups on large estates, in building or on specific industrial jobs. 
The employment of such workers in family undertakings and on entailed 
farms must be ruled out.* 


In order to evoke the necessary response from German youth, 
the National Youth Leader has instructed the leaders of the 
Hitler Youth Movement to encourage young people to take up 
employment on the land. A promising start has been made, as is 





1“Landarbeit als Beruf’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Oct. 1941, Part V, pp. 


540-541. 
* See also above footnote! p. 514. 
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shown by the latest figures on the Hitler Youth Movement’s Land 
Service. The purpose of this Service is to bring a proportion of 
the healthy young people of the cities back to the land, and it is 
intended that those young people of both sexes who have most 
distinguished themselves in the Land Service should be settled 
in the colonisation territories of the East. Hitherto some 100,000 
young people of both sexes have passed through the Land Service 
and have given voluntary help for one year to the farmers. Of 
those who have been employed in the Wartheland District (former 
Polish territory), 80 per cent. are remaining permanently in the 
East and are prepared to become settlers on the land or to enter 
an agricultural occupation. Hitherto 3,000 land service workers 
have found employment in the East. 

It is not intended, however, that the Land Service of the 
Hitler Youth Movement should be merely a means of bringing 
extra workers into employment. One of its main objects is to 
supply vocational training. Whereas during the earlier years 
groups of land service workers were placed only on the large estates, 
the main emphasis is now being laid on employment in village 
groups, and the number of young people employed in such groups 
now represents 90 per cent. of the total. Work in the Land Service 
is taken fully into account in computing the time spent in appren- 
ticeship to agricultural work or to domestic work on the land. It 
thus offers the young people a possibility of taking the first steps 
towards their technical education. As a result nearly 30 per cent. 
of the young people who passed through the Service in 1940 have 
remained on the land, and the proportion is expected to increase 
in future years. Great progress has therefore been made in the 
— of bringing young workers from the cities back to the 
land. 

Practical efforts are also said to have been made to solve the 
other part of the problem—that of retaining the young people of 
the country districts on the land. A careful regulation of occupa- 
tional training and occupational organisation is expected to con- 
tribute to this, because as a result the countryside will offer 
a variety of interesting jobs and plentiful possibilities of rising in 
the world. The essential occupations are those of peasant, farmer, 
and agricultural worker; and there are in addition a number of 
skilled country occupations such as those connected with stock 
raising, the processing of agricultural products, horticulture, 
forestry, as well as technical occupations and handicrafts. There 
are also plentiful openings in the higher occupations (agronomists, 
teachers in agricultural colleges, veterinary surgeons, etc.). 

A solution has still to be found to the important question of the 
adequate remuneration of agricultural workers; but the competent 
authorities, in particular, the Ministry of Labour, declare they are 
determined to solve this problem and are already discussing what 
may prove to be a satisfactory solution; a whole series of other 
measures are contemplated with a view to rendering life in the 
country more attractive. 








Social Security in the United States 
1940-41 


The Social Security Board of the United States has recently 
issued its Sixth Annual Report, covering the fiscal year ended 30 
June 1941, with supplementary data for the period 1 July—31 
October 1941.! Besides describing the working of the Federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system, the State unemployment 
compensation systems, the employment service, and the State 
systems of public assistance for the aged and the blind and for 
dependent children, the report makes very important proposals 
for the extension and improvement of all these programmes. The 
following summary has been extracted from the introductory 
chapter to the Report. 


THE WORKING OF THE VARIOUS PROGRAMMES IN 1940-41 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


Under the Federal system of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
there was a rapid rise in both the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits. In July 1940 monthly benefits totalling $2.7 
million were certified for 121,000 beneficiaries—workers and their 
dependants and survivors; in the last month of the fiscal year, 
June 1941, 341,000 persons received $6.5 million in monthly bene- 
fits. The actual rise was less than had been expected. The demand 
for workers, and especially for skilled workers, made it possible 
for many aged persons to continue at work rather than to retire 
and claim benefits for which they, and in some instances also 
members of their families, were eligible, and large numbers appar- 
ently chose to do so. 

Increases in covered (insurable)employment and taxable payrolls 
resulting from the defence prograrame served greatly to increase 
both the number of workers who earned some credits toward old- 
age and survivors’ insurance during the year and the extent of 
those credits. It is estimated that some 35 million persons, nearly 
two-thirds of the labour force of the United States, earned some 
wages in covered employment in the calendar year 1940. In the 
fiscal year, which included the acceleration of industry in the 


1 FgperAL Securrry Acgncy. Socrat Security Boarp: Sixth Annual 
Report, 1941 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1941). 
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spring of 1941, the proportion was undoubtedly higher. Contribu- 
tions collected from employers and employees during the fiscal 
year, at the rate of 1 per cent. each on taxable wages paid, amounted 
to $688.1 million, and interest credited on investments of the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund to $56.0 million. 
At 30 June 1941, the assets of the trust fund totalled $2,400 million, 
an increase of $652.9 million on the total a year earlier. Transfers 
of $26.8 million were made from the fund to repay the Treasury 
for costs incurred by the Board and the Treasury in administering 
the programme. 


Employment Security 


The most dramatic developments in 1940-41 were those revealed 
by the employment security programme. After the many years of 
idle men and idle machines, industry’s wheels turned with increas- 
ing momentum to meet the nation’s needs for national defence. 
The crux of the problem of the employment offices was not to find 
jobs for men but men for jobs. Fortunately, the means of quick 
action was at hand in the United States Employment Service, a 
nation-wide network of public employment offices administered 
by the States with the aid of Federal grants under the Social 
Security and Wagner-Peyser Acts and with aid in their operations 
and activities through technical assistance furnished by the Social 
Security Board. Through the consolidation of employment service 
and unemployment compensation functions, the operations of the 
employment offices had been greatly extended and strengthened 
since the beginning of the social security programme, with greater 
understanding and co-operation on the part of labour, employers, 
and communities. For the past eight years, moreover, the Employ- 
ment Service has been making job analyses to ascertain the par- 
ticular skills required in specialised occupations. Each step, process, 
or part of thousands of jobs has been described, in consultation 
with employers and unions, in terms of the trade. A Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, with entries and definitions covering more 
than 17,000 separate and distinct jobs, was issued in 1940. The 
results of this long and careful study have proved invaluable in 
meeting the demands for defence production. 

The number of placements made by the employment offices 
during the fiscal year was the highest on record except for periods 
when Federal work projects accounted for large volumes of place- 
ments. There were 4.6 million complete placements, in which an 
employment office performed all the steps in placing a worker, 
and an additional 1.6 million supplementary placements in which 
the office carried through some but not all the processes whereby 
a worker got a job. In the last quarter of the fiscal year complete 
placements averaged more than 470,000 a month, and supplement- 
ary placements nearly 107,000 a month. 

For the fiscal year as a whole, benefit payments under the laws 
of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
amounted to $433.4 million, as compared with $482.5 million in 
the fiscal year 1939-40. About 3.9 million persons drew benefit 
payments in the fiscal year 1940-41, as compared with 5.2 million 
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in the previous year. The difference between the two periods 
widened progressively during the spring of 1941. In January 1941 
the weekly average of beneficiaries was 826,000, 6 per cent. below 
that for January 1940. By March the weekly number had dropped 
to 762,000 or 30 per cent.. below the 1940 figure, and in June it 
stood at 683,000, a decline of 46 per cent. from the number in the 
preceding June. There was a parallel decline in the total amount of 
benefit payments under the 51 laws. Payments in June 1941 amounted 
to $30.5 million, 43 per cent. less than those for June 1940. It is 
estimated that at 30 June 1941 about 35 million workers had 
wage credits under State unemployment compensation laws, an 
increase of 2 million on the number a year earlier. At the end of 
the fiscal year 5.1 million persons were actively seeking work 
through the employment offices, about 11 per cent. less than the 
5.7 million registrants a year earlier. Collections under State un- 
employment compensation laws, representing almost wholly con- 
tributions by employers, totalled $888 million for the fiscal year, 
a rise of $34 million on the preceding year. At 30 June 1941 
the funds available for benefit payments under the 51 State laws 
totalled $2,100 million, including amounts in State clearing ac- 
counts and benefit-payment accounts and amounts on deposit 
to the credit of State agencies in the unemployment trust fund 
maintained in the United States Treasury. 


Public Assistance 


The course of the public assistance programmes during the 
fiscal year differed from that of the insurance programmes. As in 
the previous year, approved plans for old-age assistance were in 
effect for all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and approved plans for aid to the blind were in effect for 
43 jurisdictions. Plans for aid to dependent children in Mississippi 
and South Dakota were approved by the Social Security Board 
during the year, bringing to 44 the total number of jurisdictions 
with approved plans for this type of aid. The assistance programme 
as a whole has completed its initial period of rapid development 
under the Social Security Act and is expanding at a decreased 
rate. The increase in opportunities for employment can have 
only a limited effect upon the economic status of most aged or 
blind persons or on that of children who have been deprived of 
support or care by the death, absence, or incapacity of a parent. 

Payments for the fiscal year to recipients of assistance under 
all approved plans totalled $660.4 million, an increase of 14 per 
cent. on the previous year. As in the past, by far the largest part— 
$505.1 million—represented old-age assistance. Payments for 
dependent children amounted to $141.6 million, and payments to the 
blind, $13.7 million. During the year the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance increased by 200,000 to 2.2 million in June 
1941; for aid to dependent children, the year recorded increases 
of 115,000 in the number of children aided and 47,000 in the number 
of families, bringing the roll to 917,000 children in 380,000 families 
in June 1941; for aid to the blind, the 50,000 recipients in that 
month represented an increase of 2,000 on the preceding June. 
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Federal grants to States certified by the Board for the fiscal year 
under the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
totalled $329.9 million, an increase of $46.5 million on the total 
for the year 1939-40. These amounts include the matching Federal 
share of payments to recipients and also the Federal share of the 
costs of administering State plans. The increase on the preceding 
year was due in part to the growth of the programmes but more 
especially to changes in the basis of Federal participation made 
by the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act. 


PROPOSALS FOR EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 


The Board believes that experience now is sufficient to warrant 
thorough re-examination of the social security programme and 
consideration of all practicable extensions and revisions found 
necessary to make it a comprehensive entity. Such an examina- 
tion, which would have been important in any event after the 
initial years of operation, has become urgently necessary now that 
in the midst of world chaos and internal change the American 
people reaffirms its faith in democracy. 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


The most immediate need in the Federal programme of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance is extension of its coverage, which is 
essential for the protection of the millions of workers still excluded 
and important for the effective and economical operation of the 


system. The Board believes that no insuperable administrative 
difficulty would now be encountered in extending coverage to any 
or all excluded employments. 

The two largest groups excluded from Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance are wage workers and share croppers in agri- 
culture and domestic workers in private homes. These typically 
low-paid workers need insurance protection at least as much as 
any of the groups now included. A stamp system, whereby stamps 
to record contributions could be sold by post offices and rural mail 
carriers, has been suggested as an appropriate device to meet the 
major administrative problems of covering agricultural labour and 
domestic service. 

The Board reaffirms its belief that coverage should be extended 
to services for charitable, religious, educational, and other non- 
profit organisations. Members and representatives of these groups 
have expressed increasingly a desire to participate in the pro- 
gramme. The Board believes also that coverage should include 
all public employment by Federal, State, and local Governments 
in such a way that the Federal insurance system would afford a 
basic protection on which would be superimposed the protection 
available through special retirement systems. 

It is the opinion of the Board that the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance system should be extended to the self-employed. There 
are probably some 10.5 million persons who are clearly self-em- 
ployed, of whom almost three-fifths are in agriculture, one-sixth 
in retail trade, and the remainder in other business and the pro- 
fessions. 
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Employment Security 


In the unemployment compensation programme, many pro- 
blems analogous to those in old-age and survivors’ insurance are 
accentuated by reason of differences in the provisions of the State 
unemployment compensation laws. Coverage is more restricted 
and variations in State laws produce far greater differences than 
under the Federal insurance programme in the payments for which 
workers in the several States can qualify. The existence of the 
separate State systems entails also particular difficulties with 
respect to the coverage and eligibility of workers whose jobs carry 
them across State lines; many such workers acquire some credits 
towards benefits in one or more States, but not sufficient to qualify 
them for benefits in any State if they become unemployed. 

Nation-wide extension of unemployment insurance to firms 
with fewer than eight employees would give protection to workers 
in particular need of it. The Board believes that coverage should 
be extended also to workers engaged in quasi-industrial and com- 
mercial activities relating to agriculture. 

The Board believes that the waiting periods now specified in 
most State laws are unduly long. In general the amount of benefits 
is inadequate. The most serious inadequacy, however, is the very 
brief duration of the benefits now available under State laws to 
qualified unemployed workers. 

For the country as a whole, though not in all States, contribu- 
tions under State unemployment compensation laws have been 
more than sufficient up to the present time to finance the stipulated 
benefit payments. The benefit provisions initially adopted by nearly 
all States were conservative because there was little or no actuarial 
information at the time to indicate the amount and duration of 
benefits which could be safely provided on the basis of a 2.7 per 
cent. rate of contributions. Improvement of benefit provisions, 
not reduction of contribution rates, should be the first objective 
of unemployment compensation. 

There are great disparities in the relative amounts of the 
reserves accumulated by the States, and these reflect not only 
differences in the provisions of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws but also the widely varying impact of unemployment. 
Because of differences in industrial patterns and economic con- 
ditions, the States alone cannot take effective action to mitigate 
the present disparities in their provisions for benefits to unemployed 
workers and to make these provisions more nearly adequate 
throughout the country. Measures for experience rating which 
are to become effective in many additional States during the 
coming year introduce differences in State contribution rates and 
will intensify, among employers in different States, competitive 
inequalities which the Federal legislation sought to nullify by 
imposing a uniform Federal levy. Within a State, moreover, ex- 
perience rating has introduced inequalities in the financial burdens 
of employers whose experience with unemployment differs for 
reasons beyond their own control. While the current rise in em- 
ployment has lowered benefit expenditures, it is increasing potential 
obligations of State systems because of the increase in wage credits 
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which workers are acquiring. It is clear that the rapid changes 
necessary for national defence entail temporary dislocations in 
industry and the unemployment of large numbers of workers until 
readjustments can be made. The cessation of defence activities 
will necessitate profound economic readjustments. 

It must be frankly recognised that experience is revealing in- 
consistency and inadequacy, from the nation-wide viewpoint, in 
the operation of an unemployment insurance programme based 
upon 51 independent State systems and linked only by the very 
general Federal requirements for approval of a State unemploy- 
ment compensation law. For both unemployment insurance and 
employment service, it is more important than ever that efforts 
to promote the security of wage earners should be geared to national 
needs and national resources. 


Public Assistance 


In the field of public assistance there are also differences among 
the States which continue to be of deep concern to the Board. 
Both in the relative numbers of persons aided and in the levels of 
assistance payments, State variations are too great to be explained 
by differences in need or in living costs or standards. Federal 
grants to States for assistance payments must now be made, under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act, on an equal-matching 
basis. The amount of the Federal contribution is therefore limited 
by that provided in the States. While many factors underlie the 
differences in numbers of recipients and amounts of payments in 
the several States, one of the most important is the capacity of 
the State to finance its share of the costs of adequate assistance 
payments. The Board therefore reaffirms a recommendation which 
it has offered previously: that additional grants should be made 
to States with small resources of their own, according to objective 
standards which measure the relative economic capacity of the 
State. Under such a plan, the States with relatively low resources 
would receive proportionately larger grants of Federal funds to 
finance assistance programmes. 

In some States the residence requirements for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind are still the maximum permitted by the 
Social Security Act for approval of State plans, that is, residence 
in at least five of the nine years preceding the application and in 
the year immediately preceding. The Board is of the opinion that 
the Federal requirements should be changed so that public assist- 
ance plans, to be approved, may not deny assistance on the score 
of residence to applicants who have resided in the State for the 
year immediately preceding application. 

The Board believes that there should be Federal participation, 
up to a specified maximum, in direct expenditures made by the 
public assistance agency for medical services and supplies for 
recipients of assistance. The funds used for medical care under 
all approved plans in the State could be combined and the Federal 
reimbursement made on the basis of the total costs. 
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Sickness and Disability 


The absence of systematic provision for compensating wage 
losses due to disability and for meeting the larger costs of medical 
care is held to be a major shortcoming in social security in the 
United States. 

When the Board made its report to the President and the Con- 
gress in 1939 on proposed changes in the Social Security Act, it 
deferred recommendation of immediate steps to include compensa- 
tion for wage losses resulting from sickness and other disability. 
At that time experience had not yet been developed in the pay- 
ment of monthly benefits and further study was needed of costs 
and administrative problems. The Board is convinced that a 
system of disability compensation would now be feasible and that 
it is a necessary adjunct to the existing programmes. Information 
has been assembled on measures which might be found practicable 
to furnish security against wage loss during periods of permanent 
and temporary disability. The Board believes also that measures 
to assure adequate medical care to all persons who need it and to 
protect workers and their families against the costs of medical 
care are of basic importance to social and national security and 
that a beginning should be made in this field. This belief has been 
confirmed in recent months by the fact that a large proportion of 
the young men who are in the ages when health should be at its 
best have been found physically unfit to enter the armed forces. 


Insurance Rights of Men in National Service 


Particular problems relate to men who have been called from 
their customary pursuits into national service, whether in the 
civilian branches or the armed forces. In equity to them, provision 
must be made so that insurance rights which they have already 
acquired, or those which they would have gained had they not 
entered Government service, will not be lost or impaired. 

With respect to Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance, it 
would be possible to protect the worker from the loss of existing 
insurance protection or ultimate diminution of his legally defined 
average wage, on which the amount of his benefit is based, by 
extending the coverage of the system to include employment with 
the armed forces. Such a plan, however, could be developed satisfac- 
torily only if it is co-ordinated with programmes already available 
to the armed forces and with veterans’ programmes. 


* 
* * 


The introductory chapter of the Report concludes with a plea 
for the continued development of the social security programme 
to provide a firm base for the economic security of all families in 
the United States. The Board, however, is careful to emphasise 
its belief that this programme should envisage only the minimum 
— needed as the groundwork for individual initiative and 
thrift. 





Ry 
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The method of social insurance, in full harmony with American 
traditions, is a form of joint action with individual responsibility. 
It represents the collaboration of workers and their employers 
and the Government of all the people. The benefit which a worker 
draws when he cannot earn is the outcome of his previous labour. 
The complementary measure of social assistance is needed in the 
common interest for those who, because of childhood, advanced 
years, or disability, have been unable to earn a place in a system 
based on labour. It provides also for those whose individual mis- 
fortunes are so serious that their needs transcend the insurance 
provisions designed in accordance with the circumstances of large 

roups. 
. The Board is keenly aware that social insurance and social 
assistance are only two aspects of a social security programme in 
its broadest sense, and that there are many economic factors which 
influence the well-being of the nation and many other measures 
which are required to serve the public welfare and safety. Even 
so, it maintains, in a period of national stress such as that which 
the country now faces, social security is a beacon which affirms 
the ideals of a democracy and lights the way towards the further 


progress of a democratic people. 

















INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES TRIPARTITE MEETING ON Man-PowErR 
PROBLEMS 


On 28 March 1942, a fifth Canadian-United States Tripartite 
Meeting was held in New York City to continue the discussion of 
man-power problems, including labour redistribution, which had 
been begun at a previous meeting in Montreal on 28 February.' 
The Deputy Minister of Labour from Canada, Mr. Bryce Stewart, 
opened the meeting with a detailed explanation of the Canadian 
man-power programme.’ This was followed by a general discussion 
during which the Government officials, employers, and workers 
from Canada and the United States exchanged views on the im- 
mediate man-power problems of their two countries and ible 
solutions. As on the previous occasion, particular attention was 
given to the character of the machinery which should be created 
to execute labour supply policy. 


Mr. Carter Goodrich, the Chairman of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
acted as chairman of the meeting. Among the Canadians partici yo tk. in the 
—— were, in addition to the Deputy Minister of Labour: Mr. 

ment of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Macdonnell, Secretary of the ee oe 

Relations Depernant. Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. Yendall, 
President of the Richards-Wilcox Canadian Company Limited, London, Ontario; 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; and 
Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa. The United States participants included: Mr. I. Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington; Miss Frieda Miller, 
Industrial Commissioner, State of New York; Mr. T. C. Blaisdell, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington; Brigadier-General McSh , Deputy Director of the 
Labor Division, War Production Board; Mr. A. E. ficol, Executive Officer of 
the Labor Division, War Production Board; Mr. Darrell Smith, Labor Division, 
War Production Board; Mr. John J; Corson, Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, Social Security Washington, D.C.; Mr. H. Harriman, 
Chairman of the New England Power "Company, Boston, Mass.; Mr. C. G. 
McDavitt, Regional Representative of the Training-within-Industry Programme 
for the New England area; Mr. Robert J. Watt, International Re tative 
of the American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C.; Mr. M. Hed Di- 
rector of Research of the International Brotherhood of Electrical orkers, 
Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Hetzel, Director < the Economics Division, Con- 
gress of Industrial "Organizations, Washington, D 


1 Cf. Satrunttonst Satesy Rastie, Vol. xt. No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 413. 
2 This programme will be summarised in the June une issue of the 1 
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GreEaT BRITAIN AND THE Hours OF WorK AND MANNING (SEA) 
CONVENTION 


The British Minister of Labour and National Service announced 
in the House of Commons on 5 February 1942 that, while it would 
not be practicable to give effect to the requirements of the Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936, (No. 57), during 
wartime on British ships, he regarded it as a matter which should 
receive renewed consideration as soon as circumstances permitted. 

The statement was made in reply to a question whether steps 
would be taken to effect ratification of the Convention as practical 
evidence of the nation’s gratitude to British seafarers. 


Tue British LABOuR PARTY AND THE I.L.O. 


Support of the work of the International Labour Organisation 
is included in the recommendations of the National Executive of 
the British Labour Party which has been issued under the title 
The Old World and the New Society. A Report on the War and 
Peace Problems of Reconstruction.} 


In discussing the relationship of the future economic and social well-bein 
of British citizens to the necessity of promoting a higher international standar 
of living of all peoples, the Labour Party welcomes the recognition of this need 
in the Atlantic Charter and “applauds the determination of the International 
Labour Office to go on with its work; for the more fully it fulfils its purpose, the 
more swift, both here and abroad, will be recovery and reform. o effort at 
reconstruction can pretend to adequacy which does not constantly remind itself 
of the interdependence of peoples.’ 

In discussing the future of collective security, the Report states that interna- 
tional organisation must be rebuilt in such a way as “to organise positive and 
continuous co-operation between States for the purpose of raising the interna- 
tional standard of economic life and particularly of assisting materially and 
technically the less developed nations to a higher level of well-being’’. In addition 
to recommending the full use of the wartime experience of the lend-lease system 
and of the arrangements for the common defence of reciprocal interests arrived 
at between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States in estab- 
lishing a new international organisation on a firm foundation, the Report 


states: 


The Labour Party is convinced that no experiment in peace can have 
the prospect of success which does not recognise the due rights of nations 
to security and independence; but it denies that this recognition can imply 
any nation’s right to sovereignty in the sense that this was claimed and 
exercised by States in the inter-war years. It believes that all the authority 
the nations, great and small alike, require for their self-respect and freedom 
is fully compatible with their full participation in, and acceptance of, the 
making of international standards in matters of international concern. It 
particularly emphasises the urgency of these standards in the field now 
covered by the work of the International Labour Organisation; and it records 
its view that the wider its authority and the swifter its acceptance, the more 
assured is the interest of the nations in peace. For the Labour Party is certain 
that the masses of men and women in all lands have no interest in, nor desire 
for, war; and it does not believe that they can be persuaded to be accessories 
in its making save as economic suffering has driven them to despair.* 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 421, for a brief summary of 
some of the recommendations included in this Report. 

2 The Old World and The New Society (London, 1941), an interim report issued by the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party, for the consideration of its various affiliated organisa- 
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annuel conference of the Labour Party to held in London 25-28 May 1942, — 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE! 
REcoRD OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEw YorRK CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Office has now published the definitive 
text of the Proceedings of the Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation held in New York and Washington in October 
and November™1941. It contains the list of delegates to the Con- 
ference, the speeches, the report of the Collaboration Committee, 
and the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 


TOWARDS OUR TRUE INHERITANCE 


This report on “The Reconstruction Work of the I.L.O.” has 
been published by the Office to meet the widespread public demand 
for a general account of the work regarding post-war reconstruc- 
tion now being undertaken by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 

It contains Part II, dealing with future policy, of the Report entitled The 
I.L.0. and Reconstruction® which was prepared by the Acting Director of the 
Office for the New York Conference, a summary of the debates on that Report 
in so far as they related to post-war economic and social reconstruction, and 


the text of the resolution adopted by the Conference on post-war emergency 
and reconstruction measures and of that endorsing the Atlantic Charter. 


Year Boox or Lasour STATISTICS 


The sixth (1941) issue of the Year Book of Labour Statistics 
has now been published. It presents a summary of the principal 
statistics relating to labour conditions in some sixty countries in 
all parts of the world. 


The plan of the present issue is similar to that o' i poccwtes | issues but several 


rtant improvements have been introduced. e Year Book appears in 
tri ingual form for the first time, Spanish having been added to French and 
English. The statistics for Latin American countries have been considerably 
expanded. The tables have been rearranged in order to group the countries by 
continents, so as to bring out the characteristics common to countries in the 
principal divisions of the world. In addition, two new tables have been 
added, one on the percentages of pee gainfully occupied in different age 
— and the other on yo of international comparisons of the cost of 
iving. The data for the Appendix on economic statistics have been supplied 
by t e Economic, Financial and Transit Department of the e of Nations. 
The tables given are divided into eight sections, dealing with the following 
subjects: total a gainfully occu ee population; employment and unemploy- 
ment; hours of work; wages; cost of living and retail prices; family living studies; 
en industrial accidents. The Appendix contains tables of wort indices 
roduction, stocks of primary commodities and the quantum of foreign trade; 
ex numbers of wholesale prices; exchange rates; and value of currencies as 
parenuhane of their gold parity in 1929. 


LaBour ConpDITIONS IN WaR CONTRACTS 


The Office has published under the above title an analysis of 
the labour clauses in war contracts and other regulations applying 
to war work in Canada, Great Britain, and the United Ctates, 
together with a discussion of the problems involved in framing 
and applying such regulations. 


} For details of the etc., et Sow blications, see below, under “Bibliography”, p. 599. 
2 Cf. International Review, Vol. » No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 548. , 
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The report consists of six parts. The first outlines the purpose of labour 
clauses in Government contracts and their special significance at the present 
time. The next three summarise the contract clauses and similar requirements 
in Canada, Great Britain, and the United States which prescribe standards of 
wages, hours of work, and other conditions of employment on work done under 
Government contract, and in particular on war work. Part V compares 

ractices followed in the three countries. The final section of the report discusses 
riefly some of the problems involved in the fixing and enforcement of special 


conditions applying to war work. f 

The report is of interest at the present time primarily because of the vast 
expansion in war production, and consequently in the number of workers affected 
by the type of regulation with which it deals; but as many of the methods followed 
and problems encountered are characteristic of peacetime as well as wartime 
— contracts, the analysis of the report has also a wider application. It will 

of interest, for example, to those concerned with the regulation of conditions 
of work on public contracts as an initial step towards the adoption and enforce- 
ment of more general labour laws in countries where such legislation is still in 
an early stage of development. 


APPROACHES TO SocIAL SECURITY 


The report published by the Office under the above title is an 
international survey, based on a world-wide study, of trends and 
tendencies in the social security field. Its purpose is to trace the 
evolution of social assistance and social insurance until they 
converge in an integrated conception of a comprehensive social 
security system. 

The material is divided under the three headings of ‘‘The Social Assistance 
Approach”, “The Social Insurance Approach’’, and ‘Social Security Systems”. 
Under the first, the principal types of social assistance are reviewed: non-con- 
tributory pensions for the aged and invalids, mothers’ pensions, unemployment 
assistance, medical assistance, and rehabilitation of the disabled. Under the 
second, the various branches of social insurance are considered with respect 
to their organisation, scope, benefits, and finance, in the order mostly followed in 
their successive introduction: workmens’ compensation, sickness insurance, 
pension insurance, and unemployment insurance. Under the third heading, 
examples are given of social security schemes resulting from the integration of 
social insurance and assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF Foop Costs 


The International Labour Office has already published special 
reports on methods of international comparisons of the food and 
rent components of the cost of living, and has made annual surveys 
of retail prices of certain foodstuffs, etc., as well as of rents in 
selected cities. The report published under the above title is a 
further study of the specific problem of international comparisons 
of food costs. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING AGENCIES IN VaRIOUS COUNTRIES 


In accordance with the Resolution on Reconstruction adopted 
by the New York Conference of the International Labour Organ- 
isation, additional information has been supplied to the International 
Labour Office from a number of countries on the establishment or 
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operation of ageestan concerned with plans for post-war re- 
construction.'. This information is summarised below. 


A Curzan Councr, or Economic RECONSTRUCTION 


The Director-General of Labour of the Republic of Chile has 
recommended to the Minister of Labour that, in accordance with 
the proposal contained in the Resolution on Reconstruction, a 
Council of Economic Reconstruction should be established whose 
function would be the study of problems arising out of the war and 
post-war period. These studies should be undertaken immediately 
in order to solve problems arising out of the present situation, 
giving due regard to the later repercussions of present activities. 


It pg cen that the pn gee of Economie Reconstruction one dL be a 
posed representatives of the public , in particular, those 
interested in economic and ential aeaiians. and of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Chile, the Chilean Confederation of Labour, the National Confederation of 
Private Employees, the Federation of Institutions of Private Employees and 

ies. 


Friendly 
Council of Economic Reconstruction would meet when necessary in 


The 
peery session, but in order to carry out its duties would work through an 
executive committee and special sub-committees set up in accordance with 


particular problems of the national economy. 
GREEK RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


The Prime Minister of Greece, on taking over the portfolio 
of the Minister of Labour, informed the International Labour Office 
that one of the tasks of the Minister of Labour will be to set up a 

ial agency of the Greek Government for the study of the 
measures to be taken to deal with problems that will arise immedia- 


tely after the cessation of hostilities and of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. The agency will include representatives of employers and 


employees. 


NorRWEGIAN RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy 


The Minister of Social Affairs of the Norwegian Government, 
in London, has informed the International Labour Office that 
preliminary measures have been taken by his Ministry with a 
view to creating the necessary organs to study post-war problems 
of a social nature, including labour questions. In accordance with 
the resolution adopted in London on 24 September 1941, the Nor- 
wegian Government has appointed a representative to the Inter- 
Allied Committee concerned with post-war requirements in the 
economic field.” 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN SWITZERLAND 


The Director of the Swiss Federal Office of Industry, Arts and 
Crafts, and Labour has informed the International Labour Office 
that although no special agency has been created for the study 
of post-war economic and social problems, the Federal authorities, 
other public administrative agencies, and private institutions are 
giving particular attention to the economic and social questions 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, pp. 422-425 for an account of 


information received from certain other coun 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, April 1942, p. 422, for text of the resolution 


of 24 Sept. 1941. 
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of the post-war period. The study of post-war problems is being 
dealt with in accordance with the particular competence of the 
various Federal departments and services which are normally 
responsible for economic and social policy. 


CENTRALISATION OF RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy IN THE UNITED STATES 


The International Labour Office has been informed by the 
United States Secretary of Labor that the National Resources 
Planning Board has been charged with centralisation of informa- 
tion regarding agencies established by the United States Govern- 
ment ok study of the social and economic needs of the post- 
war world. 


In accordance with the statement of the Director of the National Resources 
Planning Board, the President in November 1940 requested the Board to serve 
as his agent in preparing and collecting for his consideration post-war plans. 
The responsibility of this Board is twofold: first, in pursuance of its statutory 
authority to prepare and review a shelf of public work projects and to report to 
the President about general economic trends and employment stabilisation; 
secondly, as an arm of the Executive Office this agency is keeping in touch with 
the planning activity of other agencies and providing such stimulation and 
clearance as seems desirable. 

After the appointment by the President of the Economic Defense Board, now 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the National Resources Planning Board entered 
into an agreement with that agency to devote its principal attention to pro- 
grammes for t-war national development. The prior interest of the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the Department of State in international post-war 
planning has thus been recognised. It has been agreed that since domestic and 
international programmes are closely related, there should be exchange of ideas 
between the agencies. 

The principal agencies that are actively at work in post-war planning have 
been listed in the 1942 report issued by the National Resources Planning Board, 
entitled National Resources Development. 


UNITED STATES-CHINESE AGREEMENT CONCERNING ECONOMIC 
AND FINANCIAL AID 


An agreement between the Governments of the United States 
of America and China on the principles applying to financial and 
economic aid to China in the common battle for freedom was 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China on 21 
March 1942. 


The agreement provides for the establishment of a credit of 500 million U.S. 
dollars in the name of the Government of the Republic of China in order 
to permit China to strengthen its war effort against the common enemies, by 
helping China to: 


(1) Strengthen its currency, monetary, banking, and economic system; 
(2) Finance and promote increased production, acquisition, and distribu- 
tion of necessary goods; 
(3) Retard the rise of prices, promote stability of economic relations, and 
otherwise check inflation; 
f° Prevent hoarding of food and other materials; 
5) Improve means of transportation and communication; 





1 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, for a summary of the policies indicated in the 1942 report 
of the National Resources Planning Board. ae ” 
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(6) Effect further social and economic measures which promote the wel- 


fare of the Chinese people; and 
(7) Meet military needs other than those supplied under the Lend- 


Lease Act and take other appropriate measures in its war effort. 


The agreement further states that the final determination of the terms upon 
which this financial aid is given, including the benefits to be rendered the United 
States in return, is def until the progress of events after the war makes clearer 
the final terms and benefits which will be in the mutual interest of the United 
States and China and will it the establishment of lasting world ce and 
security. Taking account of post-war needs, the agreement provides chat : 


In determining the final terms and benefits full cognisance shall be given 
to the desirability of maintaining a healthy and stable economic and financial 
situation in China in the post-war ages as well as during the war and to the 
desirability of promoting mutually advantageous economic and financial 
relations between the United States and China and the betterment of world- 
wide economic and financial relations.* 


Post-War OB JECTIVES OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 
WorkKErRS’ FEDERATION 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation has set 
forth suggestions for the peace aims which the trade union move- 
ment could support, and which, on the ground that the international 
trade union movement has always advocated organisation of the 
world economy, include a scheme for a universal economic organ. 


In broad lines the functions of this body would include: 


(1) Combating of natural and artificial famines, for example, those which 
will result from the present war; 

£33 nisation of the flow of exportable surpluses of materials and products; 

3) Judicious distribution of materials and products of which the supply 
falls short of the demand, and steps to increase their production; 
3} Organisation of the world’s transport services; 
5) Assistance of countries with a low or rather low standard of living in 
utilising their resources of wealth; 

(6) Promotion and P gaeaeee | of redistribution of populations by the organ- 
isation of migration and the colonisation of thinly populated regions; 

(7) Securing of a judicious use of the earth’s resources and, if necessary, 
temporary restriction of the consumption of certain materials in certain regions 
(e.g. forests and whales).? 


Tue PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Two statements have been issued indicating the social. and 
reconstruction policy of a number of religious bodies in Great 
Britain and in the United States. 


Great Britain. 


In a report entitled Social Justice and Economic Reconstruction, issued in 
November 1941 by the Commission of the Churches for International Friendship 
and Social Responsibility, which consists of delegates officially appointed by the 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain, proposals were made for a new social and 
economic charter. The first group of proposals related to the place of the in- 


1 DEPARTMENT OF State: Bulletin, 28 Mar. 1942. 
2 The International Transport Workers’ Journal, Aug.-Dec. 1941. 
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dividual in the State; a further group were concerned with a charter for industry; 
and a third with a charter for world economy. The proposals of the economic 
charter are as follows: 


(1) Charter for the Individual. 


() Every man should have the opportunity of a decent house, a healthy 
childhood, an education suited to his abilities and a chance to develop and 
express his social and spiritual nature—in work, in leisure and in retirement 
—to a degree according with the wealth-producing capacity of his day. 

(44) Every man should be permanently entitled to a position in industry 
for which he is fitted. 

(iit) No man should be dislodged from his place in industry by arbitrary 
dismissal, but only by orderly process. 

(#9) No man should suffer arbitrary reduction in his standard of life or 
degradation of his standard of work. 

(v) E man should have an effective share in the determination of 
the policy of his industry. 


(2) Charter for Industry. 


(i) Industrial units should be assisted to realise the above standards by 
the development of appropriate forms of co-ordinated activity. 

(it) Every useful and efficient industrial unit should be safeguarded 
from vicious forms of competition. 

(4#¢) Industry as a whole should have means for the orderly transfer of 
labour from one industry to another. 

(iv) Each industry should be provided with means of estimating the 
current real need for its products to help it to determine and maintain fair 
prices and fair conditions of labour. 

(v) The nation’s credit should be used and its financial policy planned 
with the primary object of enabling industry to fulfil its functions of supply- 
ing ane needs and directing labour to the greatest advantage of all con- 
cerned. 


(3) Charter for World Economy. 


(i) Every nation and community should be safeguarded against forms of 
trading which involve their economic exploitation, 

(i¢) No nation or community should have its economy imperilled by the 
financial or political action of any other nation. 

(iit) The right of access to the raw materials of the world should be 
assured on equal terms to all nations and communities which duly respect 
the rights of others in their commercial and political activities, 

(iv) Poorer nations and communities should be assisted to develop a 
higher economic capacity and standard of living, by means which will not 
make them subject to exploitation by other communities. 

(v) International trade and finance should be guided by the above prin- 
Yo and where necessary they should be controlled by an international 
authority.' 


United States. 


A national study conference of leaders from various American denominations, 
councils of churches, and other religious organisations, which was held at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in March 1942, adopted a series of findings similar in content to the 
document on social justice and economic reconstruction mentioned above. The 
section entitled ‘The Political Bases of a Just and Durable Peace” lays down 
six principles as follows: 


(1) Pursuit of a responsible national policy by the United States with con- 
cern for the welfare of all peoples. 





1 The Times, 29 Nov. 1941. 
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(2) The importance of “emergency measures” in the interval between 
armistice and peace. 

We Definition of the essential functions of government, and of the division 
of those functions between national and international authorities. 

(4) Specification of the powers now exercised by national governments 
which must henceforth be delegated to international government. 

(5) ition that international authorities may be of two kinds— 
those with specific duties, such as the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, and a comprehensive world government of delegated powers. 

(6) Administration of colonial territories under international authority. 


















The section dealing with the economic bases of peace includes condemnation 
of the quest for private gain and a demand for “‘economic arrangements measured 
by human welfare as revealed by secure employment, decent homes and living 
conditions, opportunity for youth, freedom of occupation and of cultural activ- 
ities, recognition of the rights of labour, and security in illness and old age”’. To 
these ends international economic co-operation is advocated and national appli- 
cation of the —_ of democracy in economic relations, including in 
responsibility for in industrial prom ope pe The International Labour 
isation is urged to make a special study of plans for reducing the animosi- 
ties between labour and management which tend to national inefficiency and war.! 













PROPOSALS FOR A SOCIAL AND Economic PLANNING COUNCIL IN 
SoutH AFRICA 






STATEMENT BY THE Prime MINISTER 


Speaking in the House of Assembly of the Union of South 
Africa on 7 March 1942, the Prime Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment is considering the establishment of a Social and Economic 
Planning Council to investigate measures for the welfare of the 
people and to cc-ordinate the work of the different Government 
departments. The Prime Minister indicated that the Atlantic 
Charter was a declaration of what was to be done to create a better 
world and to secure international conditions which would take 
away economic fear from the hearts of men. It was time for the 
South African Government to consider how this should be applied 
to the country of South Africa. 


















There had never been any planning or proper co-ordination, said 
the Prime Minister. South ‘Africa had never planned its economic and social 
structure, and the result had been a certain amount of chaos. Some parts had 
gone on while others had lagged behind, and society, which was becoming in- 
ternally disorganised, was getting into a dangerous condition. The time had 
come to plan and let those people who had the leisure and ability think out and 
co-ordinate plans. The Government had been giving a great deal of considera- 
tion to this subject, and had come to the conclusion that it should have somethi 
it “never had before—a Social and Economic Planning Council, composed 
men deeply interested in the welfare of pa and society. Such a Council 
would assist and advise the Government. At present every department was 
engrossed with its own problems and routine, and there was no body which 
all the operations of the various departments into a sort of united whole. 
idea was that there should be a body independent of departments, which . 
would plan a co-ordinated policy and bring together the various activities, and on 
those lines advise the Government in regard to the administrative and legislative : 
steps that should be taken to create national welfare along more harmonious lines.* 



















1 A Message from the National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, 
Ohio W: o> 3-5 Mar. 1942. ) 
3 Cape Times, 7 Mar. 1942. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS 
CoMMISSION 


The Third Interim Report issued by the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Requirements Commission of the Union of South Africa 
gives a comprehensive review of the South African economic po- 
sition, and recommends the immediate establishment of an Economic 
Advisory and Planning Council. 

Stating that the national economic development can be guided 
along the right lines only if all social and economic measures are 
tested in the light of the investigation of their effects, and the 
whole situation subjected to periodic review, the Commission 
believes that the establishment of an Economic Advisory and 
Planning Council is essential for the formulation of a policy which 
will ensure to the community the optimum social and economic 
benefits obtainable from the proper utilisation of the country’s 


resources. 


Functions of the Proposed Council. 


The function of the Council would be to act as a permanent and impartial 
body with full the ae powers, responsible for exploring all directions for 
the orderly development of the Union’s resources, and for submitting a sound 
basis for formulating national policies on social and economic matters. The 
Council would act in an advisory capacity to the Cabinet, through the Prime 
Minister, in regard to the social and economic programmes of the State. It ought 
thus to be consulted on all the relevant matters which are contemplated, and 
should itself advise on any action which its investigations may show to be ne- 
cessary. The Council should, in addition, have the duty of studying the policies 
of the numerous specialised boards, departments and quasi-public bodies, with 
a view to fusing their major activities into a unified policy, consistent both with 
immediate requirements and long-term objectives. 

In explaining the functions of the proposed Council, the Commission states 
that a large administrative system has resulted in the Union of South Africa 
from the extension of State control, and public servants are required to take 
far-reaching decisions affecting social and economic life. There is, however, no 
effective machinery to co-ordinate the work of the various public authorities, 
and no body has been entrusted with the important task of formulating an in- 
tegrated economic policy. This the Commission regards as the prime reason 
why, in many respects, measures adopted by the State diverge from the long- 
term interest of the community. 


Composition of the Council. 


In determining the composition recommended for the pro Council, the 
Commission has enquired into the composition of similar ies in other coun- 
tries. The Commission states in this regard: 


Many countries before the war possessed organisations which could be 
regarded as national economic councils although they differed widely in 
their constitutions and functions. In the totalitarian countries, whose econo- 
mies are in the main centrally directed, the directive bodies exercise wide 
powers based on national planning of State-owned industries or they operate 
on corporative lines. In the democratic countries, the economic councils 
are merely advisory. Some consist of representatives of all the main branches 
of the economic system, including workers’ representatives, so that their 
membership is large, making them too unwieldy to function actively. Others 
are smaller bodies, consisting of experts and not of representatives, doing 
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investigational work and acting in an advisory capacity on economic and 
financial matters. These generally issue reviews of current economic condi- 
tions or present reports on different aspects of the economy in which the 
directions for future development of the country's resources are indicated. 

The Commission believes that under South African conditions the pro- 
posed Economic Advisory and Planning Council should be a small, impartial 
and independent advisory body, with a status corresponding to that of the 
judiciary, composed of men of proved ability with an intimate knowledge of 
the country’s social and economic system. The Council should thus not be 
constituted on representative lines but members should be selected for their 
personal qualifications and experience. 


Because of the importance and wide scope of the work to be undertaken by 
the Council, the Commission is strongly of the opinion that a Judge of the 
Supreme Court should be designated as Chairman, and that six additional 
members should be appointed, selected to include knowledge of agricultural, 
mining, industrial, labour, marketing and financial aspects of the general social 
and economic structure. In order to ensure continuity, membership should be 
for six-yearly periods, with provision for partial renewal. In addition, the Com- 
mission recommends that the Council should be empowered to appoint a body 
of part-time members to serve as a consultative committee, in order to enable 
it to benefit from the knowledge and insight of other outstanding men in the 
country. 


War and Post-War Policies. 


In conclusion, the Commission states that as it, in the first instance, desired 
to emphasise the fundamental factors governing the South African economy, 
it has refrained from discussing in its Third Interim Report the special require- 
ments imposed by war conditions, the manner in which they are being met, or 
the organisations which have been created for that purpose. It continues: 


The Commission, however, desires to indicate that in its view the proposed 
Economic Advisory and Planning Council is an indispensable part of the 
administrative system both in connection with the country’s war effort and 
for its orderly transition to a peace-time basis and subsequent healthy develop- 
ment. The immediate formation of the Council is, therefore, urged most 
strongly. Numerous bodies, often part-time, have been established in con- 
nection with various aspects of the Union’s economic life in present war con- 
ditions. The Commission is highly appreciative of the work they are doin 
and it does not visualise that their hestdiane should be wholly or partly vest 
in the Council. The Commission nevertheless firmly believes that the pro- 
posed Council should be used with considerable advantage for the purpose 
of securing greater co-ordination between the existing organisations and con- 
sequently a more fully integrated war economy. A body of the nature of the 

moons Council is, moreover, regarded as an essential instrument for the 


re) 
Geamdatlen of comprehensive plans for post-war reconstruction. If the 
Council were appointed forthwith, the knowledge which it would acquire 
of the changing economic structure to which the war is leading would im- 
measurably facilitate its task in giving guidance in connection with the 
adjustments which will in due course be required. 


TraDE UNION Proposal FoR A NATIONAL PLANNING BOARD 


The President of the South African Trades and Labour Council 
recently outlined proposals for the establishment of a representa- 
tive National Planning Board to prepare measures for post-war 
industrial expansion and civil re-employment. These suggestions, 
drawn up by a sub-committee of the National Executive Com- 
mittee after consideration of a report from a deputation sent to 
discuss the matter with the Civil Re-employment Board, have 
been submitted for the consideration of the April 1942 Annual 


1 Third Interim Report of the Industrial and Agricultural Requirements Commission: Funda- 
of Economic Policy in the Union, U.G. No. 40-41. 
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Conference of the South African Trades and Labour Council. 
The proposals are as follows: 


(1) The entire scope of employment of discharged soldiers into civil life, 
and their ultimate absorption into industry should be approached from the angle 
of placing them in permanent employment now and when the war is over. 

(2) The placement of discharged soldiers who have left their employment 
will not be difficult, providing two assumptions prove correct. They are: 


(a) That there will be a substantial permanent industrial expansion in 
this country; 

(b) That such expansion will be large enough to absorb both that class 
of worker and the thousands of dilutees or trainees who are being absorbed 
into industry through the demands of war. 


(3) It is difficult, with the best will in the world, to take assumptions (a) and 
(6) for granted, and it is therefore necessary to approach the subject in the light 
of a probable post-war de ion which will have immediate repercussions 
upon the employment and the standard of living of the workers. 

(4) To avoid the worst effects of such a de ion, it is imperative that 
Parliament should introduce legislation which will protect the employment and 
present standards of living of all workers, particularly of mechanics, from thein- 
evitable competition of dilutees and of trainees who have been introduced, in 
co-operation with the trade unions, into industry. 

(5) It must be recognised, however, that even with such legal protection, 
the position of the workers just referred to will be most ious whilst they 
are subject to the dangerous competition of thousands of unemployed dilutees 
and trainees. 

(6) Such aone the case, it is imperative that we recognise that the dilutee 
or trainee is not the real danger. The real danger will be the large scale post-war 
unemployment, which can only be avoided by the planning of existing industrial 
undertakings to retain the major portion of such dilutees or trainees; and of the 
forward planning of other industrial undertakings to absorb the balance of them 
when the war is over. 

(7) To this end a National Planning Board, consisting of equal re nta- 
tion of the employers and of the workers through their trade unions, should be 


established. 
(8) The functions of such a Board should be: 


(a) To survey the existing industrial development with the primary 
purpose of making it as permanent as possible; 

tb) To plan the maximum expansion of such industry to absorb the 
returned soldiers, or, alternatively, to have ready schemes to absorb the 
balance of them when the war is over; 

(c) To co-ordinate or abolish the activities of the existing Civil Re- 
Employment Board and the Industrial Development Corporation; 

d) To check and control the number of dilutees and trainees that are 
being absorbed in industry; and to co-ordinate the various schemes through 
which dilutees and trainees are being recuited. 


(9) Whatever may have been the original justification for getting industrial 
expansion going to meet the demands of war—and there were many—the time 
has come to use such expansion to the best ultimate social advantage. It appears, 
therefore, that a National Planning Board could play a vital in overcoming 
and solving the problems that are visualised; and that it could become a valuable 
aid in converting our present war effort into a permanent means of social happiness 
instead of allowing it to become a serious menace to the workers. 

(10) It is recognised that with the shortage of skilled labour in this country, 
more and more dilutees or trainees will be required as the exigencies of war 
demand more and more production; and therefore no matter what our industrial 
expansion may be, there will be a surplus of returned soldiers who cannot be 
absorbed in industry unless alternative methods of absorption are introduced. 

(11) The National Planning Board should therefore plan on the following 
lines for the post-war absorption of returned soldiers and/or dilutees who cannot 
be absorbed in industry when the war is over: 
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(a) The establishment of a State Fund to embark on public works 


b) The introduction of a maximum working week of 40 hours; 
3 The introduction of compulsory annual leave for all workers and 
the increase of existing annual leave where it is enjoyed; 
d) The introduction of a national housing scheme; 
¢e) The extension and development of our base metal industry; 
The development of State shipping services and the establishment of 
a shipbuilding industry; a 
The building of motor-car chassis in this country; 
f) The building of more rolling stock by the Railway Administration; 
#) The introduction of numerous other schemes which may be relatively 
unim t in themselves, but in the aggregate will make a considerable 
contribution towards post-war employment.' 


REcENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 
STATEMENT BY THE VICEROY ON THE INDUSTRIAL AND Economic SITUATION 


Reference has previously been made in these pages* to the ex- 
pansion of industry in India as a result of the present war. In 
the course of an: address to the annual general meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on 15 December 
1941, the Viceroy dealt with that question and with the demand 
for skilled labour, the post-war industrial policy, and the need for 
safeguards against inflation. A summary of the address on these 
questions is given below. 


After referring to the country’s contribution to the war effort, which the 
Viceroy characterised as “great indeed even a year ago, . . . in the twelve months 
that have passed . . . its growth has been immense”, he dealt with the work of 
the Supply Department. 


The Organisation of Supply. 


“The two great factors’’ in the progress in respect of the isation of 
supply, he observed, “have been the establishment of the f me 
and the creation of the Eastern Group Supply Council.”’ He continued: 


The forward programme has made it possible to enter into contracts for 
six months at a time, and to get industry into continuous production. The 
Eastern Group Supply Council has beyond any question most markedly 
stimulated the war effort on the supply side in India and in the Dominions 
and other countries represented in the Eastern Group. The Eastern Group 
Conference gave the representatives of the various Governments concerned 
a clear idea of the industrial potential of their neighbours . . . and India 
has had a very full share of the orders that have so far been placed through the 
Council. The opening of a great new theatre of war in the Far East will pro- 
vide a sharp test of the elasticity and soundness of our provision and supply 
organisations. I have every confidence that these will emerge with credit 


He then ype to give “a few outstanding facts which speak for them- 
selves”. “ production of steel”, he remarked, “is being rapidly stepped 
up ... Before the middle of 1942, production should touch a rate of 1.25 
million tons per annum, and that is not a final figure, for a substantial increase 
upon it may be looked for.” 


Production of qpneneats.. See ee a Sree totien fuss zee 
““produci . steels, n ly armour plate and bullet- i - 
trodes”, iceroy observed: —" 





1 Sours Arricaw Trapgs AND Lapour Counc: Annual Report and Balance Sheet for con- 
sideration by the Annual Conference, 6 to 10 Apr. 1942 (Johannesburg, Mar. 1942). 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 551-556. 
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All the Ministry of Supply Mission projects approved by His Majesty's 
Government are now well launched vod work upon them is proceeding as 
fast as possible. Civil armaments production, which encountered initial 
difficulties of some substance is now shaping well, and the production of 
empty shells is satisfactory. There are difficulties still to be overcome in the 
roduction of certain munitions components. But the work done during the 
ast twelve months has not been wasted, and I am satisfied that we may 
reasonably take an encouraging view of the prospects. 


Construction of small naval vessels. “India’s shipyards”, he continued, ‘‘are 
employed to capacity in the construction of mine-sweeping trawlers and other 
small naval craft, as well as in repairs to ships of the line and merchant vessels.” 


The machine tool industry. He expressed his gratification at the “progress . . . 
made . . . in stimulating and developing the Indian machine tool industry”, 
and added: “simple machine tools are now being manufactured in India in 
fairly large quantities. Engineering stores are being manufactured in very 
large quantities indeed, and though there are still hold-ups owing to the uneven 
flow of material, the fabricating workshops are fully occupied.” 


Textiles. Turning to the textile industry, he remarked: 


The demand for woollen textiles still absorbs India’s capacity to the full. 
Cotton textile demands are increasing very rapidly, and the great cotton 
textile industry, whose capacity we would all of us at one time have thought 
to be inexhaustible is now beginning to feel the strain of the demands placed 
upon it both for direct war purposes and for various purposes arising out of 
war conditions. The Indian silk industry will shortly assist in the war 
effort by providing the material required for the extensive manufacture of 
man-carrying parachutes in India. 


Timber, clothing, leather, motor vehicles, sulphur, chemicals and medical stores. 
“‘Demands for timber’’, the Viceroy stated, ‘have risen to an unprecedented 
level. The Government clothing factories are now turning out over eight million 

arments a month. Leather manufactures are being organised on the same 


ines as clothing, and the value of the monthly output already exceeds 1.25 

crores.!. The output of motor vehicles assembled in India has been much in- 

creased, and so far as armoured vehicles are concerned, India will be able to 

produce all the armour plate required for a considerable programme. India will 

shortly be producing her own refined sulphur. And valuable progress has been 

made in the ——* of vital chemicals, such as bichromates, and of medical 
i 


stores, including both drugs and equipment.” 
“1941 saw something like a four-fold increase over the greater part of the 
supply field’, according to this statement, “and the demands of 1942 may 


literally be gigantic.” 
The Demand for Skilled Labour. 


The Viceroy also gave an assurance that “‘it is no part of the policy” of the 
Government ‘“‘to close down industrial production merely because it is not 
required for the direct prosecution of the war’. “But inevitably war work”, 
he observed, “‘is in an increasing degree causing demands on material and labour 
at the expense of the normal operations of certain industries.’’ The Government 


has done, he added, and will continue to do, its utmost to train such 
labour in increasing numbers*, to give special facilities for such training, and 
to ensure that available skilled labour is used to the best advantage. The 
labour position, save in regard to certain specially technical labour connected 
with engineering, is happily easier in certain regards in India than in other 
countries. Though there has developed a shortage of highly skilled and skilled 
labour, it is doubtful whether there is yet a shortage of semi-skilled, and 
there is no lack of unskilled, labour. There is, however, a shortage, and a 
shortage keenly felt, of supervisory and administrative staff. This is true 
in particular of European managerial and supervisory staff owing to the 
scheme of compulsory military service which has been introduced, and to 
the eager response that there has been to the call for men. I agree entirely 


112.5 million rupees. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 332. 
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that every action possible to foresee difficulties, and, consistently with the 
winning of the war, to provide for them, and to watch the preservation . . . 
of industry and commerce, must be taken. I feel certain that the national 
service tribunals!, with their large majority of non-official business men, will 
be concerned to bear in mind the legitimate claims of industry and commerce 
and to see that the depletion of this staff is not carried too far. 


Post-War Industrial Policy. 


Dealing with the question of “the very remarkable growth of wartime in- 
dustries” in the country and “the need for all the help required if many of those 
interes are to survive economically in post-war conditions’, the Viceroy 
remarked: 


That important question has been constantly before me and before my 
advisers; and in the budget session of 1940 the Government of India formally 
stated that they (the Government) were prepared, in the case of specific 
industries started in war conditions, to give assurances that such industries, 
after peace was restored, would be given some form of protection against 
competition from abroad. That assurance was inevitably confined to specific 
industries, since in each case the scope of the industry, its needs, and the 
part that it will play in the general economy of the country, have to be con- 
sidered. There are cases where an industry does not satisfy the conditions 
referred to as regards its position in ce conditions, and where its establish- 
ment is consul for war purposes. In those cases the Department of Supply 
makes the practice of encouraging production by a variety of ad hoc methods, 
certain of which will protect the industrialist from loss. In some cases the 
State has itself found the necessary capital under appropriate conditions. 


The Viceroy further observed: ‘The question of post-war economy, with 
special reference to industrial development, is engaging the close and constant 
attention”’ of the Government. “Some time back it was announced that post- 
war reconstruction committees would be constituted to examine various aspects 
of post-war economy and to deal with problems likely to arise in post-war con- 


ditions. These reconstruction committees are in the course of being constituted, 
and they will include a strong non-official element.”” 


Safeguards against Inflation. 
With reference to “the problem of inflation’, the Viceroy remarked: 


I personally am satisfied, on the best advice available to me, that there 
is as yet no undue cause for alarm, and that the situation has so far proved 
reasonably amenable to control . . . I need hardly say that my advisers 
are fully conscious of the fact that mere price fixing by itself can seldom 
provide a complete cure, while any attempt to check the rise of prices, whether 
of primary — or of manufactured articles, not infrequently arouses 
hostility and opposition on the part of the interests immediately affected. 
And rationing of articles of common consumption, which is almost the inevit- 
able corollary to control of prices, presents in a vast country like India greater 
practical difficulties than in countries smaller and more highly organised. 


He added, however, that the Government is ‘“‘quite prepared to resort to methods 
of direct price control” where it is ‘‘satisfied that such action can with advantage 
be taken”, and that it “will not hesitate, where need be, to follow up this pre- 
liminary measure with such control over supply as may prove to be necessary 
and practicable.’’ 

Passing on to the consideration of “‘the danger of inflation which may result 
from rising wages’’, the Viceroy stated his view that: 





1 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 265; Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 73; Vol. 
XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 194, for particulars of the composition and functions of these tribunals. 
3? Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 418; No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 559; Vol. XLV, No. 3, 
Mar. 1942, p. 309. 
* Since the outbreak of war, price control conferences of representatives of incial Govern- 
ag — under the auspices of the Government of India (Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, 
‘ »P- ° 
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It is possible to exaggerate the direct influence on the situation of the 
demands of labour, and it is important to realise that there are other, and 
perhaps more fundamental, factors at work as well. Wartime taxation un- 
doubtedly contributes to the avoidance of the dangers of profit-inflation, 
but this remedy can at best be only partial. It needs to be supplemented by 
the avenues for saving and investment provided by the Government of 
India’s defence loans, and, if workers are to obtain the full benefit of their 
higher money wages, they would save as much as ible, and by doing so 
at once safeguard their own future position and help to prevent rises in the 
prices of consumers’ goods which can be of no advantage to them. 


The “rupee expenditure on military and war supply activities”, he announced, 
was at the time “‘in the region of 20 crores‘ a month’. A substantial portion of 
that sum “‘must pass directly into the hands of the urban industrial workers, 
and through them to a vast number of other humble folk who live entirely out- 
side the realms of income tax, excess-profit tax, and defence bonds”. The Viceroy 
urged that “‘all possible encouragement and assistance be given” to the workers 
“to conserve their savings by investment”, and expressed his confidence that he 
could rely ‘‘on all employers of labour” by their personal influence “to help in 
a matter the importance of which in times such as these” could not be exagger- 


ated.? 


Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION: PROGRAMME OF WoRK OF THE CONSULTATIVE 
CoMMITTEE OF ECONOMISTS 


Reference has been made in these pages to the appointment 
by the Government of India of a consultative committee of econo- 
mists, with the Economic Adviser as chairman, to consider post- 
war problems.* Six sub-committees have been set up by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of drawing up a programme of work. The 


sub-committees will deal, respectively, with labour and demobilisa- 
tion, public works and Government purchases, trade and tariffs, 
industry, agriculture, and finance, including currency and ex- 
change.‘ 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Valuable work has been done in the past several months by 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, according to a 
statement made by the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in the Legislative Assembly at New Delhi on 
14 November 1941, who proposed that a separate fund should be 
set up for industrial research. The proposal was accepted by the 
Assembly after an exchange of views. 


The fund is to be administered by a board of trustees, consisting of officials, 
scientists, and industrialists, and an annual grant of one million rupees will be 
made by the Government during a period of five years. 

' In his statement on the work of the Board, the Member for Commerce 
said that the Government had already received royalties to the extent of over 
100,000 rupees on the results of the research utilised in war production, and 
that further recurring sums would accrue in due course. A sub-committee of the 
Board had suggested the means by which it had been possible to absorb in the 





1200 million rupees. 
2 The Hindu (Madras), 16 Dec. 1941. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 309. 
. 4 Indian Information (issued the Princi Information Officer, Government India), 
Vol. 10'No. 86 1 jan IS - mee ) 
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country itself some 600,000 or 700,000 tons of peanuts, which could not be ex- 
ported. He added that a third of the amount accruing from royalties would be 
paid as honorarium to the research workers.' 


LaBour REPRESENTATION ON THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE Port oF Mapras 


In‘ November 1941, a Bill revising the constitution of the. Board 
_of Trustees. of the, Port. of» Madras. that: had. been passed by the 
: Legislative Assembly»and. the Council of State received the assent 
of the Governor-General. ‘The revised constitution provides for-a 
‘representative of labour-on: the board, nominated by the Central 
.Government.? 


STATEMENT BY THE NEw ‘Minister ofr Lasour IN BRAZIL °ON 
SocraL Poricy 


When the new Brazilian Minister of Labour, Mr. A. Marcondes 
Filho, took up his duties on 3 January. 1942, he made a statement 
in which, without drawing up a definite programme, he set forth 
the principles he would observe in his policy. 


Among other things, the Minister drew attention to the fact that the com- 
petence of the ‘Ministry of Labour also: included industry and commerce, and 
that it must therefore be careful not to neglect legitimate interests in this field. 
The end in view was éffective collaboration’ between all social classes,’ with due 
regard for the economic conditions of the country. 

If capital was to be encouraged, said the Minister, it was: necessary to make 
labour more efficient; and that required an improvement in-the situation of the 
-workers. On the other hand, in the workers’ own interest} it was necessary not to 
require capital to make useless sacrifices. ‘Failure:to observe all these principles 
might upset that equilibrium without which: neither ‘capital nor labour~could 
undergo the expansion necessary for social progress. 

All had not yet been ‘done, and all was:not yet perfect in the social field, he 
continued. The benefits: already enjoyed’ by urban workers would be extended 
to additional groups, as the President of the Republic had proposed with regard 
to agricultural workers. Since labour protection was a strictly economic matter, 
social legislation ultimately represented: no more than the means of economic 
progress; on the other hand, industrial progress meant increased wealth, from 
which it followed that an expansion of industry and commerce would lead to 
greater social rights.* 


WaGE Pouicy mn. AUSTRALIA 


The _policy..adopted.by the .Commonwealth | Prices .Commis- 
-sioner.in ‘Australia with-respect: to increases of wages. under, awards 
of ‘the ‘Commonwealth Arbitration :Court or other -industrial 
-tribunals, under conciliation’ arrangements;-and under other - 
ments: reached between .employers.and.employed was set forth 
in a memorandum which.was.laid before the, House of Representa- 
tives on'5 November 1941 by the’ Minister for Supply and Develop- 
ment.‘ ‘Fhe memorandum is:reproduced “below. 


1 The Statesman (New: Delhi), 15 Noy. 1941. 
2 Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Communication to the I.L.O. 


4Cf. E. Ronald WALKER: “Wartime Labour Problems in Australia”, in International Labour 
fam Rags XLIV, No. 4; Oct: 1941, pp. 402-409, for an account of wage and price conditions in 
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(1) The Prices Commissioner has recognised the right of employers to include 
in their costs any increase in wages embodied in an award of the Arbitration 
Court, unless the Court in making the award expresses the view that the industry 
concerned, or industry as a whole, can afford the increased rate of wages. To 
this extent wages costs are in the same category as costs of materials and other 
costs. They are allowable costs in determining prices under Prices Order No. 
100, subject always to the Prices Commissioner’s right to review in the event 
of profits being unreasonably high. 

(2) The Prices Commissioner takes a different view of increases in wages 
and labour costs embodied in agreements reached directly between employers 
and employed without reference to the Arbitration Court or any other duly 
constituted tribunal. There is a clear case for doing this. With labour in short 
supply in many industries, arrangements could be made between employers and 
employed that might benefit both parties immediately at the expense of the 
community. Moreover, there would be an increasing tendency for industrial 
relations to be determined by such arrangements without regard to the funda- 
mental policy of the Arbitration Court or other industrial tribunals. 

(3) There are three types of cases between the direct award of the Court 
on the one hand and the direct agreement between the two parties on the other 
hand. First, the parties may reach agreement as a result of the intervention of 
the Court using its conciliation powers. In these cases the parties are in effect 
sent into conference by the order of the Court and any agreement reached is 
subsequently confirmed by the Court. Such an agreement would have the status 
of an award of the Court and would be dealt with by the Prices Commissioner 
as outlined in paragraph 1. Secondly, the parties may reach an agreement outside 
the Court and secure the consent of the Court to such an agreement. Where the 
Court gives its consent without reservation such a “‘consent’”’ award would also 
be treated as an award of the Court for the purposes of price control. Thirdly, 
there are cases in which the parties reach an agreement outside the Court 
and the Court in approving a “consent” award adds a reservation to the effect 
that the order of the Court “‘shall not be regarded as an assessment of wages by 
the Court nor that the Court would necessarily grant a loading on the facts 
placed before it if the parties had not consented to such order.’’ In these cases 
the employers may make an application to the Prices Commissioner for an in- 
crease in prices on account of higher labour costs, but the onus is on the employ- 
ers to show that they are under some hardship in continuing to pay higher 
labour costs without a rise in prices. This in no way interferes with the con- 
ciliation powers of the Court or with the desire of employers as far as possible 
to concede the reasonable demands of labour. If an industry is highly profitable 
during the war, labour will naturally seek to obtain some of the profits, and it 
is the duty of the Prices Commissioner to consider whether the employer can 
re pe part or whole of the increases in costs before he is permitted to raise 

is prices. 

4) Instances have come under notice where employees in non-essential 
industries, whose training fits them for work in munitions production, have 
been given additional pay as an inducement to remain in such industries. Re- 
cognition of an employer’s right to pass on these increased costs in higher prices 
would be cutting across efforts being made in other directions to mobilise labour 
for munitions work. 

(5) It may be contended that in the interests of a speedy settlement of 
disputes employers should be given the right to regard increased wages in all 
cases as atanathte costs in determining prices. A moment’s reflection will show 
that this would be a most disturbing practice. It would mean that big indus- 
tries which have made increased profits on account of higher turnover and with- 
out any rise in price would automatically be given a reasonable ground on which 
they could raise their prices. Labour might get some benefit by obtaining in- 
creased wages, but the industry would also receive a benefit in protecting its 
high profits at the expense of the public. The net effect would be to encourage 
labour in such an industry to ask for still higher wages and soon to build up a 
pocket of very high wages at which workers in all other industries would aim. 
The practice adopted by the Prices Commissioner is a deterrent to this and an 
indication that he is endeavouring to uphold the authority of the Court as the 
ultimate determinant of wage rates.! 





1 The New South Wales Industrial Gazetie, Nov. 1941 ,p. 287. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRICES AND WaGES COMMISSION IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A Prices and Wages Commission was set up in the Serbian 
Ministry of Economic Affairs by an Order of 22 June 1941. Its 
function is to prepare legislation for the regulation of prices and 
wages, and to issue administrative decrees concerning the fixing 
and control of prices and wages. The Commission is placed under 
a Prices and Wages Commissioner, appointed by the Commissioner 
for the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


Before issuing an order, the Prices and Wages Commissioner must get into 
touch with the other Ministries concerned, and if he thinks fit, he must consult 
the chambers of agriculture, industry, commerce, handicrafts, and labour, and 
representatives of consumers. 

The commission is divided into six sections: (1) a general section for questions 
of principle and legal questions; (2) an agricultural and forestry products section; 
(3) an industrial and handicraft products section; (4) a wage section; (5) a section 
for miscellaneous services; (6) a control section proper. 

The control section is, in particular, responsible for supervising the observ- 
ance of regulations on prices and wages and proposing any amendments that 
may be found desirable. It is composed of a central office and regional offices, 
with a staff consisting of inspectors appointed by the Commissioner for the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. The administrative authorities and police author- 
ities are required to give the inspectors every assistance in the performance of 
their duties. The inspectors have the legal status of police officers. They have 
the right of access at any time to business quarters, may inspect the books, and 
ascertain the details of any commercial transactions. 

The Order repeals previous regulations on price control, and the duties form- 
erly entrusted to the Ministry of Supply in this respect are now in the hands of 
the Prices and Wages Commission.' 


SECOND AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


The Second American Conference of National Committees on 
Intellectual Co-operation was held in Havana from 15 to 22 No- 
vember 1941, in accordance with the decision taken by the First 
Conference, held in Santiago de Chile in January 1939. Most of 
the American countries were represented at the Conference by 
delegates from their Governments or from the National Committee 
concerned. The International Labour Office, the Pan-American 
Union, the American Institute of International Law, the United 
States Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and others were 
also invited to send representatives. 


The opening meeting, at which the Vice-President of the Republic of Cuba 
took the chair, was addressed by, among others, the Cuban Prime Minister; 
the Chilean Minister-Plenipotentiary in Cuba; Mr. — Shotwell, member 
of the League of Nations International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation; 
and Mr. Mariano Brull, member of the Ibero-American Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris. : 

The Conference elected as President Mr. Cosme de la Torriente y Peraza, 
President of the Cuban delegation, who in his opening speech drew attention to 
the significance from the point of view of freedom of thought and s h of the 
holding of this conference at the present time. Just as America had fought in the 
for independence and liberty, he said, so it would continue to fight to-day. 
n conclusion, he asserted that the union of the democracies of America was 
necessary for the maintenance of the civilisation and culture of the continent, 
and of intellectual co-operation between its nations, and with the nations of 
other continents. 


1 Amtsblatt der serbischen Ministerien (Belgrade), 1941, Nos. 79-86. 
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Among the subjects discussed was that of the position of international bodies 
in the post-war period. The Conference recommended that the national com- 
mittees should promote the study of the problems that would arise after the 
war and so act as an inspiration to all those bodies which can most effectively 
help in the creation of an environment of freedom, democracy, and justice. Other 
resolutions affirmed the principles of human solidarity and condemned violence, 
declared the necessity for freedom of speech, and recommended all the Govern- 
ments of America to adopt the necessary measures for safeguarding democracy. 

With regard to the protection of intellectual workers, the Conference re- 
commended the revision of copyright law and the introduction of protection for 
musical works. It urged the Covartenente of America to encourage the study 
of the four languages of the American countries. It proposed that the Govern- 
ments should give special protection to intellectuals in exile, and suggested that 
a home for free writers should be set up in each of the American countries. 

‘The conference also adopted resolutions on the following subjects: the poss- 
ibility of establishing an international centre of intellectual co-operation in 
America (a committee was appointed to study this question); the creation of 
national committees of intellectual co-operation in countries where they do not 
yet exist, and the economic assistance to be given them by Governments; the 
bulletins and reviews published by the national committees; the creation of a 
department for intellectual co-operation in Ministries of Foreign Affairs; the 
creation of national cultural institutes and libraries; the reduction of inter- 
American air-mail rates for books and printed matter, free mailing for publica- 
tions intended for public libraries, and duties on books and catalogues; the 
exchange of books and publications, and the formation of libraries on American 
subjects; cultural and educational radio in America; the maintenance of inter- 
— scientific bodies during the present emergency; education in American 

istory. 
j The Conference decided that the Third Conference should be held at Rio de 
aneiro. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


STATEMENT OF GOVERNMENT Po.icy IN INDIA 


Some observations have been made on industrial relations in 
India, including the organisation of industrial labour, by Mr. 
M. S. A. Hydari, until recently secretary to the Department of 
Labour and at the present time representative of the Government 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council, in the course of an article 
~ - ndian Information.? Extracts from the article are reproduced 

elow. 


The Trade Union Movement. 


Laws by themselves are not enough; this is to state the obvious but it cannot 
be said too often or too insistently where labour is concerned. Over and over 
again failure has resulted and good cases mishandled from absence of or defects 
in organisation. 

The expression of its organisation is the trade union and the extent to which 
labour in any country may be said to be organised can be judged by the strength 
of its trade union movement. By this standard the organisation of Indian labour 
may be said to be in its infancy. We have many trade unions, but they are 
loosely knit and with few exceptions lack leadership. There are in India no 
trade unions of skilled workers only; unions here are mostly collections of work- 


1 Acta Final de la Segunda Conferencia Americana de Comisiones Nacionales de Cooperacion 
Intelectual, Havana, 1941 
2 Indian Information, Vol. 10, No. 87, 1 Feb. 1942, p. 112. 
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men of varying grades, employed in one industry, both skilled and unskilled. 
The most influential trade unions in the United Kingdom are in essence medieval 
guilds of skilled workmen. This adds to their eo 

One of the long-term results which, I hope, will flow from the experiment of 
sending batches of artisans for refresher courses to the United Kingdom, begin- 
ning early this year by the despatch of the “Bevin Boys”, is that these men will 
imbibe through their contacts with British workmen and the British trade union 
movement the best traditions of that movement and that from among them will 
be found some of the future leaders of Indian labour. There are some labour 
leaders not drawn from the working classes who have done great service in 
building up the Indian labour movement and the services of such men will always 
be valuable. But Indian labour must increasingly look to its own ranks for its 
leaders if it wants to progress on the basis of a realistic appreciation of its needs 
and difficulties. 

A weak and at times a somewhat wayward infant, the Indian trade union 
movement has not taken any seriously wrong turning so far. Although tinged 
with politics, and it is not surprising that it should lean towards those political 
Froups from which it considers that for the moment it is most likely to get support, 

ndian labour has, broadly speaking, so far put definite labour and not political 
objectives in the forefront of its programme—better wages, better housing, 
medical relief, freedom from victimisation, etc. Where it has sometimes failed 
is that it has not always appreciated the difficulties of the other party, but that 
is a failing which is not peculiar to labour but is common in all organisations 
which strive after hetterment and it is something which is part of human nature 
itself. That is where leadership comes in. 


The Regulation of Industrial Relations, 

The queueing fact and one which augurs well for the future is how often 
in recent times Indian labour has eschewed extreme courses. Take, for instance, 
the attitude of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation in regard to the question 
of allowances for dearness of living.2 They appealed in 1940 under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act to Government and asked for a court of enquiry, which was 


granted. As a result of the findings of this court and subsequent negotiations 
the matter was settled, not perhaps to the complete satisfaction of either the 
Railway Administrations or of the railwaymen; but it was a fred compromise 


decision and a situation which, especially in time of war, would have done great 
harm to the country and to the interests of labour itself, was solved by constitu- 
tional means. 

At about the same time there were signs of impending trouble in the collieries. 
A conciliation officer was appointed and as a result of his efforts and the co- 
operation of both sides many difficult situations were surmounted without a 
major upset. 

The important requirement in the settlement of labour questions likely to 
become the subject of dispute is that both the workman and the employer should 
have confidence in the machinery of conciliation. This machinery might and does 
vary according to the type of dispute, the degree of organisation of the disputants, 
etc.; in one it may be a court of enquiry, in another the appointment of a con- 
ciliation officer, and so on; but the one prerequisite to success is that the machinery 
should be trusted by both sides. The absence of this trust often leaves the situa- 
tion worse than before. The history of labour disputes in the last two or three 
years will give anyone who cares to look back numbers of instances of the truth 
of this point. 


Government Wartime Policy. 


The record of the Central Government in their dealings with labour has 
been good. They have in the years before the war taken a conservative but 
progressive line in their approach to labour matters; and although labour has 
at times been impatient at the slowness of the advance it has seldom if ever 
doubted their impartiality. 

The Government in India have so far set their face against the recognition 
of communal unions’, believing that the true interests of labour will be best served 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 332. 


2 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 672. 
43 Unions with membership confined to adherents of a particular faith, ¢,.g., Moslem or Hindu. 
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if trade unions are organised on the basis of identity of occupation rather than on 
identity of community and that the fewer separatist tendencies there are in it, 
the better for labour. Their very remoteness from the provincial scene and from 
the great centres of industry has helped the Central Government to take detached 
views and the advantages of having a Department of Labour at the centre whose 
assistance could be invoked especially in matters of labour policy seem to have 
been generally recognised in the years before the war. 

When war broke out, there was widespread fear that Indian labour would 
use the necessities of the State for creating trouble; and insistent appeals were 
made to the Government of India for putting in force what were termed “suitable 
measures”. The Government of India refused, as the result showed, wisely, 
to do any such thing until the need for such measures was clearly established 
in each case. They felt that just as the Indian workman was asked to adapt 
himself to the exigencies of war, so should the State and the employer in their 
respective spheres do everything possible to reduce the impact of these exigencies 
on the workman. This policy succeeded. 

Indian labour has continued to look to the Government of India for assist- 
ance and has generally obtained satisfaction. The policy of the Government 
of India has also contributed to this satisfactory aod I have mentioned their 
refusal to take restrictive action at the first notes of alarm on the outbreak of 
war; but their policy has also had its positive side. 


Co-ordination of Labour Legislation. 


When the war broke out they had on the anvil various useful measures for 
the improvement of the conditions of labour to be added to the code of labour 
laws which has been gradually built up in the last quarter of a century. They 
did not allow the war to put a stop to their preparations. They decided that, 
war notwithstanding, their programme of labour legislation should be main- 
tained; and hardly a session of the Central Legislature has passed without some 
small but useful law being placed on the Statute Book. This has been done 
with a minimum of stir not only because these measures have appealed to the 
public conscience as being right but because they have been preceded by the 
fullest discussion. 

Take, for instance, the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939. By provid- 
ing the means for the putting out of long existing fires in the collieries and for 
protection against future fires, this measure, while incidentally contributing to 
the preservation of the coal resources of the country, is primarily dcitgund to 
safeguard the miner. It is to the credit of the Indian coal industry that it event- 
ually and after discussion acquiesced in this measure although it placed an ad- 
ditional burden on it. 

Early in 1939 the Government of India took the initiative in a matter which 
had often been debated in previous years. I refer to the setting up of machinery 
for the co-ordination of labour policy all over the country. 

“‘Labour”’ is a provincial subject, and it was obvious that if labour laws were 
passed in one province without consideration of what was being done in another 
there would be chaos in course of time. Being a provincial subject, it was not 
possible to set up any rigid central body whose directions autonomous provinces 
could be expected to follow; and therefore the expedient was hit upon of getting 
the representatives of the provinces themselves round a table periodically to 
discuss provincial and central programmes of labour legislation, so that, while 
variations of detail to accord with local conditions would undoubtedly ap 
in the different provinces, there would be similarity of principles in the labour 
legislation which they thought fit to undertake. 

The first Conference of ‘Ministers of Labour met in 1940. It could not have 
been held if the Government of India had attempted to direct instead of to 
guide. I have mentioned that the aim was to obtain some basic unity in labour 
policy throughout India. In many cases the expedient recommended by the 
Conference was for the Government of India to undertake central legislation, 
leaving the rule-making power to provinces, so that they could adapt principles 
= bound everyone to the varying needs of the localities or of different in- 

ustries. 

The first Conference was so successful that it decided to meet in 1941! for 
the second time, and at this Conference a Resolution was passed that the Con- 
ference should meet every year. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 64. 
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Here then is the machinery for co-ordination which has grown gradually 
and which derives its strength because it has grown and is not something rigid 
imposed from above with functions settled in advance. It will develop its own 
functions as it grows and as the fruit of experience. 

Apart from pushing on with their peacetime policies, the Government of 
India have not n unmindful of the interests of Indian labour even when the 
requirements of the war have compelled them to regulate its freedom of move- 
ment... 

After the war important problems connected with labour will confront Govern- 
ment, industry and labour—problems of proper housing, of adequate medical 
relief, of sickness insurance, even of a standard wage for such industries as are 
organised. 

It would be prudent to begin thinking of them ahead and they can be wisely 
solved only by the co-operation of Government, industry and labour. The 
better its organisation, the better the co-operation labour will be able to give 
in this difficult task. 


THE ORGANISATION OF TRIPARTITE COLLABORATION IN MExICcO 


The Mexican Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare has 
addressed a circular to the federal labour inspectors, setting forth 
the main features of a programme of social collaboration which is 
to serve as a basis for industrial relations in time of war. 


The circular states, among other things, that the present conflict, which 
has now reached the American continent, calls for the organisation of interna- 
tional solidarity and for internal unity in the free countries. Deliberate and vol- 
untary collaboration between the producing classes on the one hand, and between 
them and the Government on the other, is indispensable if the difficult problems 
before the country are to be solved on an equitable basis. Only the enthusiastic 
and dynamic action of the workers and the patriotic collaboration of employers 
can lead to increased production, give strength for the struggle, save the people 
from privation, and secure the industrial future of Mexico. 

In carrying out this programme, the Secretariat of Labour and its agents 
in the different States have special tasks to carry out. Among other things, 
they should adopt all the methods of social collaboration which were advocated 
and approved by the Conference of the International Labour Organisation held 
at New York in October-November 1941. The Secretariat of Labour has ac- 
cordingly drawn up an emergency programme, which may be summarised as 
follows: 


(1) Tripartite collaboration of employers, workers, and the Government, 
with a view to the intensification of production and collaboration with North 
America and its allies. 

(2) The speedy settlement of disputes between employers and workers, and 
the elimination of inter-trade union conflict, especially in defence industries. 

(3) The conclusion of pacts of non-aggression and solidarity between the 
central workers’ organisations. 

(4) The vigorous protection of consumers against rises in the prices of prime 
necessities. 

(5) The supervision of workers known to be supporters of totalitarian doc- 
trines and suspected of acts of sabotage. 

(6) The transfer to other employment of workers in industries which have 
been paralysed in consequence of the war or placed on blacklists. 

(7) The rehabilitation and placing of unemployed persons. 

(8) The framing of a plan of post-war economic, social, and political recon- 
struction which will provide the maximum of social security and social justice 
for the workers. 


The inspectors are asked to get into touch at once with the Governments of 
the federal States and the organisations of workers and employers, with a view 
to considering the possibility of setting up tripartite committees for particular 
undertakings, regions, and States, and giving speedy effect to the Government 
programme.! 


1 Trabajo y Prevision Social (Mexico, D.F.), Dec. 1941. 
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Jormnt Propuction CoMMITTEES FOR Royal ORDNANCE 
FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In consequence of a decision of the Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories in Great Britain to establish “joint production consulta- 
tive advisory committees’ in all Royal ordnance factories, re- 
presentatives of the Ministry of Supply and of the trade unions 
having members in such factories signed an agreement on 26 
February 1942, outlining a constitution for the committees. The 
text of the constitution, which had been discussed prior to 
signature by officials of the Ministry of Labour and by the 
trade unions is reproduced below. 


Name. 


The name of the Committee shall be ‘The Joint Production Consultative 
and Advisory Committee” (referred to as ‘the Committee’’). 


Object. 

The object is to establish in each Royal ordnance factory a consultative and 
advisory committee for the regular exchange of views between the management 
and the workers on matters relating to the improvement of production, to in- 
crease efficiency for this purpose, and to make recommendations thereon. 


Functions. 


The functions of the committee shall be to consult and advise on matters 
relating to production and increased efficiency for this purpose, in order that 
maximum output may be obtained from the factory. Illustrative of the questions 
to be considered and discussed are (a4) maximum utilisation of existing machinery; 
(b) upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools and gauges; (c) improvement in methods of pro- 
duction; (a) efficient use of the maximum number of productive hours; (e) 
elimination of defective work and waste: (f) efficient use of material supplies; and 
(g) efficient use of safety precautions and devices. 


Limitation of Functions. 


The committee shall not discuss matters which are trade questions, such as 
wages, and like subjects, or which are covered by agreements with trade unions 
or are normally dealt with by the approved machinery of negotiation and dis- 
cussion through shop stewards, staff associations or Whitley committees. 


Management Representatives. 


Apart from and in addition to the superintendent of the establishment who 
shall be ex officio Chairman of the Committee, the representatives of the manage- 
ment shall not exceed ten, and shall be nominated by the superintendent. 


Workers’ Representatives. 


Number. Representatives of the workers not exceeding ten in number shall 
be elected by ballot conducted by the trade unions concerned, covering as far 
as possible the various shops, departments, or sections of the factory, including 
local inspectorates. 


Eligibility. (a) For membership of the Committee: all organised workers, 
male and female, who have served for a period of not less than twelve months 
at the Royal ordnance factory concerned at the date on which the election 
by ballot takes place shall be eligible for election; (b) to vote in the elections: 
all workers, male and female, employed at the Royal ordnance factory con- 
cerned at the date on which the election by ballot takes place shall be eligible to 
vote in the election. 


Elections. The first election will take place during March 1942. 


Annual elections. Su uent elections will be held annually during the first 
week of March and September or as near those times as is convenient. 
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Term of office. Workers’ representatives shall hold office for one year (except 
that one-half of the original members may continue in office until September 
1943) subject to the continued approval of the trade unions concerned, and 
shall be eligible for re-election. 


Filling vacancies. In the event of a worker-representative on the Committee 
ceasing to be employed in the establishment or being transferred to another 
shop or department or retiring or ceasing to be a member of his trade union, 
a successor shall be elected by ballot conducted by the trade union concerned, 
and hold office for the remainder of the current term of the Committee. 


Power to co-opt. Either side of the Committee shall have the right to co-opt 
persons in a consultative capacity, having a eo knowledge of a matter 
under discussion. Such co-opted persons shall be present for the period only 
during which the particular question is before the Committee. 


Number on Each Side of the Committee. 


A from and in addition to the Superintendent of the establishment, who 
shall ex officio Chairman of the Committee, the number on each side of the 
Committee 1 be equal. 

Officers. 


The Chairman of the Committee shall be the superintendent of the establish- 
ment. In the event of the superintendent on a occasion being unable to act 
as Chairman, he shall nominate his deputy for this purpose. 

The management and the workers’ sides of the Committee shall each appoint 
a secretary from its respective members of the Committee. Such secretaries 
shall act as joint secretaries to the Committee. 


Meetings of the Management Side of the Committee. 


In order to expedite procedure the management side of the Committee, to- 
gether with its secretary, shall meet weekly or as may be required to discuss and 
consider the items or subjects which they wish to be put on the agenda for dis- 
cussion and consideration by the Committee. The secretary of the management 
side of the Committee shall, within 24 hours thereafter, provide the secretary 
of the workers’ side of the Committee with a list of such items or subjects. 


Meetings of the Workers’ Side of the Committee. 


The workers’ side of the Committee, together with its secretary, shall meet 
weekly or as may be required to discuss and consider the items or subjects which 
they wish to be put on the agenda for discussion and consideration by the Com- 
mittee. The secretary of the workers’ side of the Committee shall, within 24 
hours thereafter, provide the secretary of the management side of the Committee 
with a list of such items or subjects. 


Meetings of the Committee. 


Regular meetings of the Committee shall be held fortnightly or as may be 
required. Meetings of the Committee ordinarily shall be held during working 
hours by arrangement with the management. 

Accommodation for holding meetings of the Committee will be provided by 
the management. 

The Members of the workers’ side of the Committee shall be paid at the rate 
of their normal earnings for their period of attendance at meetings of the Com- 
mittee. 


Special Meetings. 

In cases of urgency or emergency, special meetings of the Committee may be 
held on request by either side of the Committee through the respective secretaries. 
Twenty-four hours’ notice of such request shall be given and the subject of the 
meeting shall appear on the notice convening it. 


Agenda for Meetings of the Committee. 


The agenda shall be prepared by the joint secretaries and shall be issued by the 
secretaries to each member of the Committee at least four days before the meet- 
ing except in the case of special meetings. 
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Minutes. 


The joint secretaries of the Committee shall prepare and issue to the mem- 
bers of the Committee minutes of its proceedings. 


Sub-Committees. 


The Committee shall have power to appoint joint sub-committees to deal 
with any particular question. 

The joint secretaries of the Committee shall function in connection with the 
work of any sub-committee and prepare a report or minutes of the proceedings 
of such sub-committee for submission to the Committee. 


Provisional Committees. 


In the case of any new Royal ordnance factory it shall be competent within 
the framework of this Constitution provisionally to establish at such factory a 
joint production consultative and advisory committee. Provided that in so 
doing the qualification regarding service for a period of not less than twelve 
months at the factory concerned shall not apply to such provisional committee. 


Duration. 


This Agreement shall continue in force until twelve months after such date 
as His Majesty may by Order in Council declare to be the date on which the 
emergency that was the occasion of the passing of the Emergency Powers (De- 
fence) Act, 1939, has come to an end. Prior to the expiry of the said period the 
Ministry and the trade unions concerned shall review the Agreement and decide 
as to its continuance or otherwise.! 


Jornt LaBouR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In order to secure maximum war production, the Chairman of 
the War Production Board (W.P.B.) in the United States? has 
convened a series of 31 regional conferences of labour and manage- 
ment representatives from prime contracting plants engaged in 
making guns, ships, planes, tanks and machine tools. These meet- 
ings are part of the intensified war production drive called for by 
the President of the United States. One of the methods advocated 
for securing increased production is the voluntary establishment 
in all plants producing war materials of joint labour-management 
plant committees whose function is to carry on the production 
drive in the individual plant. 


Copper Mining Industry. 


The copper mining industry is one of the first industries in which joint pro- 
duction committees have been established as — of the programme to increase 
output. The Geomectin reeene follows along proposals made earlier by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and includes improved 
working conditions, continuous operation on a seven-day week and the fullest 
use by all copper mining companies of joint advisory committees to ensure that 
any idea for getting maximum production is obtained and given careful con- 
sideration.* 


Steel Industry. 


The Steel Workers Organising Committee has announced that in order to 
implement the production drive instructions have been sent to more than 1200 
local unions reminding them of their obligation in increasing production, and 
urging the designation of representatives to the joint plant committees.® 





1 AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION: Monthly Journal, Mar. 1942. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 316, for a description of 
the War Production Board. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Calling for ‘‘victory . . . through equality of sacrifice’, dele- 
gates representing the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.), which is affiliated 
with the Congress of International Organizations, agreed at a 
Convention in Detroit, Michigan, to a war and peace programme 
for the nation. 


Wartime Labour Conditions. 


The delegates accepted adherence for the duration of the war to four com- 
mitments: (1) Saturdays, Sundays and holidays to be treated as ordinary work- 
ing days (all demands and contractual rights for double time and time-and-a- 
half respectively to be forgone), time-and-a-half to be paid for all work over 8 
hours per day and 40 hours per seven-day week and for all work on the sixth 
day in any seven-day week, with double time for the seventh day worked in any 
seven-day week; (2) no strikes or work stoppages, and resort to mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration for the. adjustment of all disputes; (3) increase to the 
utmost of production of all war materials by both collective and individual effort; 
(4) use of the appropriate swing shift work schedules for plants operating on a 
24-hour, sovutetir week basis, provided that such shifts are established only 
after all normal shifts have been fully manned and found inadequate to meet 
requirements. 


War and Post-War Programme. 


Stating that the winning of the war requires more than the above sacrifices 
on the part of labour, the Convention proposed the adoption of measures of 
national scope affecting many aspects of the economy of the United States, and 
to this end proposed the adoption of the following ten-point programme: 


(1) End all war profiteering. 

(2) No luxuries in wartime—no war millionaires. 

(3) Stop rising costs—prevent inflation. Rationing boards should be 
established composed of representatives of the Government, the consumer, 
labour, and agriculture. 

(4) “Rationing of all food, clothing, housing, and other necessities. 

(5) Adjustment of wages to meet increased living costs. 

(6) Security for dependants of men and women in the armed services. 

(7) Moratorium on debts for those unemployed by conversion of industry 
and those in the armed forces. 

(8) Labour’s contribution to production. To make possible labour’s utmost 
creative contribution to war production, a labour production division should 
be created in the War Production Board. Without encroaching upon the 
functions of management, this division should encourage, survey, and re- 
commend to the Board all suggestions which hold the possibility of increasing 
war perguesen- 

(9) Post-war planning. To assure labour and the nation that we shall 
win the peace as well as the war, there should immediately be created an 
agency composed of representatives of Government, labour, industry and 
agriculture, which will make plans for post-war adjustment. Planning now 
is needed if we are to avoid a catastrophic depression after the war. 

(10) Upon the acceptance and a y oon of the foregoing measures, we 
agree that all wages for time over 40 hours per week shall be paid in the 


form of non-negotiable Special Defense Bonds. This will mean a tremendous 
source of income for our Government for financing the war effort. It will, 
at the same time, relieve the existing pressure towards rising prices and will 
create a cushion of purchasing power for the post-war period.' 












1 New York Times, 12 Apr. 1942, 
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EMPLOYMENT 


MaAn-PowER PROBLEMS IN AUSTRALIA 
ADOPTION OF REGULATIONS 


In order ‘‘to secure that the resources of man-power and woman- 
power in Australia shall be organised and applied in the best 
possible way to meet the requirements of the Defence Force and 
the needs of industry in the production of munitions and the main- 
tenance of supplies and services essential to the life of the com- 
munity,’”’ the Government of Australia made the National Security 
(Man Power) Regulations, dated 31 January 1942.1! The Regula- 
tions, which are administered by the Minister for Labour and 
National Service, introduce extensive control over the engagement, 
dismissal, and resignation of war workers, provide for the place- 
ment in useful work of the unemployed, and modify the arrange- 
ments for allocating man-power between industry and the armed 
forces. 


Administrative Organisation. 


The Regulations provide for the appointment by the Governor-General of 
a Director-General of Man-Power, who, subject to the direction of the Minister 
of Labour, is responsible for organising the Commonwealth’s man-power re- 
sources under the Regulations. In addition, the Minister may appoint, on the 
recommendation of the Director-General, an Assistant Director-General of Man- 
Power and Controller of National Service Offices, and, in each State of the Com- 
monwealth, a Deputy Director-General of Man-Power. Under the Regulations, 
national service offices may be set up and maintained at such places as the 
Minister of Labour may decide, and the Minister has power to use the services 
and officers of any organisation, undertaking, or Government department in 
any State, if necessary for carrying out the Regulations. Finally, the Minister 
may, by order, declare any industry or part of an industry or any undertaking 
to be a protected industry or undertaking for the pur of the Regulations. 
The Minister may also appoint a Commonwealth Committee of Advice and 
a State Committee of Advice in each State. These Committees will advise the 
Director-General and Deputy Directors-General on such matters in connection 
with the administration of the Regulations as may be referred to them. Each 
Committee will consist of two persons nominated by employers’ organisations 
and two by workers’ organisations, together with an independent irman. 


Exemptions from Service in the Defence Force. 


The Minister or the Director-General of Man-Power may grant exemptions 
from service in the defence force to any person or class of persons, either tempo- 
rarily or geenaeety. and subject to such conditions as are considered appro- 
priate. The previous Regulations providing for exemptions from service for 
persons in industries or occupations specified by order is repealed but all orders 
made under it and exemptions aoumatedl tar it remain in force. Thus, the Reserved 
Occupations Order, the schedule to which comprises the list of reserved occupa- 
tions, remains in force.?. Applications for certificates of exemption are now 
made to the Penny Sn who is responsible for issuing such certificates 
to persons who, in his opinion, should be exempt from service under the Defence 
Act.? Persons granted exemption from service are required to notify the Director- 
General and to surrender their certificates on leaving the employment or occupa- 
tion on which the exemption was based. 


1 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 34. 
_ Lo 7 eae giving the commandant of any military district power to withdraw exemptions 
is cancelled. 

3 Hearings may be had on particular cases; the Minister is empowered to lay down the pro- 
cedure to be followed. 
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The power to withdraw exemptions is also vested in the Director-General 
of Man-Power; but nothing overrides the provisions of any other Regulations 
specifying that a person shall not be called up or enlisted unless his trade skill 
will be fully utilised in the forces. 


Control of Engagement. 


The Regulations provide that, after a date specified by the Minister, an 
employer who is (a) not engaged in munitions work covered by the National 
Security (Employment) Regulations, (5) not carrying on an undertaking in any 
industry specified by the Director-General to be covered by the Man-Power 
Regulations, or (c) not carrying on an undertaking declared by the Director- 
General to be a protected undertaking, may not engage or seek to engage any 
male worker except after having obtained a permit from the Director-General 
(or his authorised representative) or through a national service office. An em- 

loyer not covered by this provision shall not, except with a permit from the 
irector-General or a national service office, engage or seek to engage any male 
— in any work or undertaking not specified in the preceding sentence. 
ese restrictions do not apply in the case of re-engagements within a period of 
14 consecutive days following the date of the worker's last employment by the 
same employer or following a period of sickness or in the case of re-engagement 
after a trade dispute. The Minister may make orders vonage pone from the restric- 
tions (either wholly or partly) any person or any class of persons or any type 
of employment. 


Control of Dismissal and Resignation in Protected Undertakings. 


An employer in any undertaking declared to be protected may not, except 
with the written permission of the Director-General, terminate (except for 
serious at ane a employment of any worker employed by him or cause 
or permit the worker’s services to be lent to any other undertaking (except in 
emergency for a period not exceeding fourteen days). Further, no such employer 
may alter any of the customs or practices of the undertaking except under the 
terms of a collective agreement, award, order or determination of an industrial 
tribunal. In all cases (except serious misconduct), one week's notice of termina- 
tion of employment must be given. No person employed in a protected under- 
taking may be called for or enlist in the defence force without the written per- 
mission of the Director-General, nor may he change his employment without 
written permission. 


Mobilisation and Placement of the Unemployed. 


The Director-General may direct any person registered as unemployed at a 
national service office to accept such employment as he thinks fit, so long as the 
person in question is capable of undertaking the work and so long as the Director- 
General is satisfied that suitable living accommodation is available in the place 
where the nm is sent to work. Any person directed to take up work in this 
way must be paid the established rates of wages and must be employed on the 
established terms and conditions of employment. He may not change his em- 

loyment except with the permission of the Director-General. If he is sent away 
oak his place of residence, his “reasonable transportation charges” are paid 
for him by the Director-General. 


Local Appeal Boards. 


Any person affected by the control over dismissals and resignations or directed 
to take u omgrepuent, if unemployed, may appeal to a tripartite local a ] 
board within 14 days after the decision which gave rise to his grievance. Fach 
appeal board is made up of one representative of employers and one of workers, 
po from panels of representatives of employers and workers, in addition to 
a chairman appointed by the Minister. The decision of the board goes to the 
Director-General, who then takes “‘such action as is necessary to give effect 
thereto”’. 





! No period in which he is engaged in work which he is directed to take up may be taken into 
account in calculating his relief allowance as an unemployed person. 
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Information and Records. 


The Minister of Labour may, by order or by direction, require any person 
or class of persons to register specified particulars about themselves and their 
employment or to attend for interview if so required. In addition, each employer 
is required to keep such records as may be specified, to produce them on request 
and to furnish returns relating to his labour force if asked to do so. 


Man-PoweEr Poticy AND MACHINERY 


Immediately prior to the adoption of the Man Power Regula- 
tions, the Prime Minister issued a statement explaining the deci- 
sions taken by the War Cabinet after an examination of the man- 
power position. Since this statement gives details supplementing 
the provisions of the Regulations, the text is given below. 


(1) Decisions on matters of policy, affecting the control and direction of 
labour resources, will be handled by the Production Executive. Planning and 
formulation of proposals on which policy may be based wili be carried out by 
the Department of War Organisation of Industry. Execution of approved 

licy will be centred in the Minister for Labour. It was felt that the Minister 
ce Labour was the most appropriate Minister, as his department could be 
regarded as neutral, in that it was not a consumer of labour. 

(2) As the 1939 National Register does not fulfil present requirements, the 
full and active co-operation of the State Governments’ resources, including local 
governing bodies, will be sought to compile rapidly up-to-date data on man- 


power resources. i : , 
(3) A nation-wide system of national service offices. will be created. 


These offices will be staffed, primarily, by taking over existing State labour 
organisations. There will be at least one in each military district, and Common- 
wealth, State, or local governing facilities will act as agents. The present National 
Employment Office in each capital city will be the Central National Service 
Office in each State. The functions of the national service offices will be to com- 
pile immediately, and maintain, a decentralised National Service Register so 
as to determine the man-power available in each military district for the armed 
forces, and for industry; to administer the issue of national service certificates, 
according to the nature of work performed; to place labour disemployed by 
rationing of output, concentration of industry, enemy action and the like; and 
to organise the movement of labour through the national service offices. The 
offices will administer the list of reserved occupations, and the register of pro- 
tected industries and establishments; will determine exemption for, or deferment 
of, enlistment for service, while ensuring that military establishments receive 
their full complement of man-power as laid down by the War Cabinet; will serve 
as the sole channel for the engagement of labour by all employers, Government 
and private, and the sole agency for the redirection of labour; and will act for 
any other purposes that may be determined affecting the utilisation of labour 
resources. 

With the centralisation of all existing organisations under the Minister for 
Labour, he will be clothed with the necessary authority to ensure the maximum 
national effort, and the elimination of existing disabilities. The Minister for 
Labour will be empowered to protect industries and establishments vital to the 
defence of Australia, to conserve individuals whose qualifications should not be 
lost to industry, to protect vital industries from loss due to labour turnover, 
and to take action to ensure that vital industries are fully manned. Conserva- 
tion of individuals will involve the control of the maintenance, amendment, and 
administration of the list of reserved occupations. Protection of vital industries 
will involve restriction of the right of employers in protected industries and 
establishments to dismiss any employee, or to engage any persons employed 
in such protected industries and establishments, except with the consent of the 
appropriate officer; prohibition of the engagement of labour by any establishment 
or persons except with the consent of the appropriate officer; establishment of 
appropriate tribunals to hear appeals against decisions of the appropriate officer. 
A person employed in a protected undertaking shall not, except with the per- 
mission in writing of the Director-General or of a person authorised by him, 
change his employment .. . 
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To administer the scheme a Director-General of Man-Power will be aageinted, 
clothed with the necessary statutory powers to carry out, subject to the Minister 
for Labour, policies with respect to the utilisation of labour resources as approved 
by the War Cabinet and the Production Executive. He will have as assistant a 
man experienced in labour administration, who will be Controller of National 
Service Offices. The present Deputy-Directors of Man-Power Priorities in the 
States will become deputies of the Director-General of Man-Power, and will be 
responsible for the provision and maintenance of the necessary State organisa- 
tion ...! 


CONCENTRATION OF Non-EsSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


Parallel with the plans for mobilising man-power, the Com- 
monwealth Government announced its intention to encourage or 
compel curtailment of non-essential production with a view to 
transferring labour and materials to more essential work. ‘“‘To 
bring about this wholesale transfer of man-power and productive 
equipment to war work’”’, the Minister for War Organisation of 
Industry declared, “the Government must and will exercise a 
greatly increased control and direction over private business... . 
The Government training schemes and the employment service 
which is now being developed will assist to transfer workers of 
non-essential industries into war work as the demand for their 
services in non-essential industries declines.”’ 


A conference of representatives of employers and workers was held in January 
1942, in the course of which the Minister for War Organisation of Industry 
suggested the formation of employer-worker advisory committees in various in- 
dustries to help the Government achieve the maximum transfer of labour to 
war work and service. He also stated that a scheme modelled on the concentra- 
tion of production scheme in Great Britain would permit economies in the use 
of labour, machines, and materials. In February 1942, the Minister wrote letters 
to employers and trade unions asking them to prepare voluntarily and promptly 
plans for rationalising production to release labour, and suggesting considera- 
tion of the following points: (1) the elimination of some lines of manufacture 
and the standardisation of products; (2) a reduction of the number of workers 
engaged in distribution; (3) a reduction of the number of factories; and (4) the 
drafting of voluntary plans to assist the Government in avoiding arbitrary 
action. Schemes prepared in accordance with this request will be administered 
by the Industries Division of the Department of War Organisation of Industry, 
under which will be set up, in each industry affected, a committee composed of 
equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives and presided over by 
a Government appointee. 

The Prime Minister, emphasising the imperative need for immediate co- 
operation to close non-essential industry and to transfer labour to essential 
work, stated that time was so short that the Government was prepared to take 
the strongest action to secure prompt diversion of resources, and that “no attempt, 
irrespective of its source, to stop the Government from closing non-essential in- 
dustries would be tolerated”. He concluded by declaring that, to meet the emer- 
gency, the Government was ready “to cut right across industrial and democratic 
traditions if such action is necessary to beat back the forces of reaction’’.* 


MOBILISATION OF FRIENDLY ALIENS 


The Minister for the Army has announced plans for the release 
of civilian refugees sent to Australia for internment. The great 
majority of the persons interned in the Commonwealth on behalf 
of the British Government or the Straits Settlements Administra- 
tion are refugees from enemy oppression and friendly to the cause 
of the United Nations. 


1 Sydney Morning Herald, 20 Jan. 1942. 
2 [dem, 10, 28, and 29 Jan. and 5 Feb. 1942. 
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"The release of internees. under the scheme will: be gradual and ‘carried out 
along ‘the following lines: 


(1) Fit-men of military age: will be-released.if theyvoluateer for enlistment 
forces, provided 


|in Jabour units of the Australian military : they do: not. possess 
technical knowledge or. skill which can better be used in other capacities. 
(2): Certain specialists and technicians will be released if-employment can 
_be obtained in work of.national importance, but they.will not be used in com- 
petition with Australian workers and they will not be used in any way to break 
down or lower Australian standards and conditions. 
(3) Minors under 18 years.will-be released. to continue their education and 
studies or to learn occupations such as farming, provided they have adequate 
. means of: support. 
(4) Women and_aged.and infirm internees will be released if: they have 
adequate means Of support.! 


“THE ‘MOBILISATION OF LaBouR FOR DEFENCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Tae Work oF THE EmployMENT SERVICE 


‘The mobilisation of labour resources for war industry .in the 
‘United States is one of the most urgent national. questions. The 
defence emergency brought to the fore difficult problems of labour 
supply; and the war emergency has further aggravated them. 
Ever since the defence production programme was launched, a 
‘basic role in-the execution of policy for dealing with these problems 
‘has-been reserved for the United States Employment-Service. ‘For 
this reason, the activities.of the Service in recruiting defence 
vworkers. during the fiscal year 1940-41, as summarised in the Sixth 
‘Annual Report of: the Social Security. Board, are of:special interest.” 


‘Fob Applacants. 
In‘ June 1940; some 5,700,000 ns, or about 11 per cent. of the country’s 
labour force, were on the active files of the Employment Service. Between June 
“1940 and June’ 1941, nearly 18,000,000 applications for work were received’ by 
the employment offices. “By the end. of June 1941, however, the number of job 
applicants had mooees to 5,100,000, 11 per cent. below the figure for June 1940. 
The number of male registrants had declined’ by nearly 14 per cent., partly 
‘because the’ Selective Training and Service Act had withdrawn many workers 
‘fromthe employment market and partly’ because defence production had led 
to-large numbers of placements. 
An inventory taken at.the end of April 1941 showed that about 26 per cent. 
of the’ job applicants were women and 74 per cent. men; 88 per cent. were white 
“persons and 12 per cent. belonged to other races; 12 per cent: were less than 21 
-years of age, while 30 a cent. were 45 years of age or more. ‘ By occupation, 
about’4 percent. had had recent work: ence in professional or managerial 
“-work,'t4-per cent. in clerical and sales employment, 13 per cent. in service trades, 
18-per cent.’in skilled, 19 per cent. in semi-skilled, and 21 per cent. in unskilled 
‘types of work;'7 per cent: had had ience’in agriculture, forestry or fishing; 
and 4 per cent. had had no recent work experience of any kind. 


Placements. 


‘ Duriag -the fiscal year 1940-41,..4,600,000 placements were: made}by the 
Employment Service. This figure represents.an. increase of 31 per:cent. over 
that. for the preceding fiscal year. In, addition, the Employment Service made 
‘1,600,000 partial: placements in the course of the year by performing ‘some, ‘but 

not all, of the steps by which: jobs were obtained: (mainly in connection: with the 
hiring of farm Jabour). 


1 Idem, 29 Jan. 1942. 

-2 FRDERAL-SECURITY-AGENCY: Stash Annual Report of the Social Security Board (Washington, 
1941). Changes made since the issue of this report. are: noted briefly here, the material being 
ne from releases and publications of the Bureau of Employment ‘Security of the Social Security 
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Of the 4,600,000 placements made wholly by the Employment Service, 62 
per cent. were for men and 38 per cent. for women. About 19 per cent. of the 
jobs were filled by workers under 21 years of age, and 17 per cent. by those a 
45 or over. Approximately 27 per cent. of the placements were in unskilled 
work, 11 per cent. in semi-skilled, and 10 per cent. in skilled, and only about 
1 per cent. in professional and managerial employment. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was responsible for 20 per cent. of the placements, construction A 1 r 
cent., and other industrial classifications for the remaining 61 per cent. Fhe 
Report notes that: 


Comparison with data reported for previous years by the Social Security 
Board and the Department of Labor reveals a marked growth in the extent 
to which the United States Employment Service is utilised by employers and 
workers in fields, especially among manufacturing industries, requiring trained 
and highly skilled personnel; formerly, expansion in placements was largely 
attributable to construction and service. 


The number of women placed in manufacturing during the year was 19 per 
cent. of the total as compared with 16 per cent. in the previous fiscal year; never- 
a more than half of all the women placed in jobs were placed in the service 
industry. 


Recruiting Defence Workers. 


“Nearly every principle adopted and every action taken by the Board in 
connection with the activities of the United States Employment Service were 
directed to one objective’’, the Report declared,‘‘—recruiting workers needed by 
defence industries.”” In September 1940, the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission asked that ‘‘as far as possible, the local employment offices or other 
agencies designated by the United States Employment Service should be utilised” 
in recruiting defence workers. In February 1941, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment notified all employers holding defence contracts that ‘‘no employer should 
attempt by any methods to recruit labour from outside his local area or engage 
in any advertising, local or otherwise, without first consulting with the local 
public employment office as to the necessity of such action and as to the methods 
to be employed”. At the same time, the United States Employment Service was 
attempting to develop more positive techniques for obtaining the additional 
workers needed by defence employers. For example, at the request of the Civil 
Service Commission, representatives of the Employment Service went to the 
districts where the civil service units were located, and helped the State Employ- 
ment Service personnel to review work histories of the thousands of workers 
already registered at those offices. Some industrialists have now agreed to recruit 
their workers only through the public employment offices. .In Los Angeles, for 
example, the Lockheed Aircraft Management has transferred its recruiting func- 
tions to a special public employment office, and it has been reported that all 
aircraft manufacturers will do the same in that area in the near future. 

In order to provide the basis for recruiting defence workers, the Employment 
Service had to extend its information on conditions in the employment market. 
Arrangements were therefore made for monthly visits by employment office 
staff to defence employers to obtain detailed schedules of labour requirements 
during the subsequent 60 days. At present, visits are made every other month, 
and employers furnish a forecast of their labour requirements for the next 6 
months, in addition to relatively detailed monthly estimates. Moreover, each 
State Employment Service forwards to Washington a monthly report on aspects 
of employment which cannot be measured in quantitative terms, such as changes 
in employers’ hiring standards, competition for labour among employers, migra- 
tion to and from defence centres, and training facilities in the area. In some 
places, intensive studies of the local employment market have been made; by 
the end of June 1941, about 175 such surveys had been completed, covering the 
major defence areas of the country. According to the Social Security Board’s 
report: 

The reports on local labour markets have proved invaluable not only in 
connection with the day-to-day operations and advance planning of the 
employment services but also as a source of information for other defence 
agencies whose policies and programmes depend upon labour-market condi- 

' tions. 
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The Employment Service has also been engaged in classifying the 
skills and experience of persons registered with the local employment offices. 
In July 1940, arrangements were made for a monthly listing of the number of 
workers available in nearly 300 occupations considered essential for defence 
purposes. The listing has been revised and expanded to provide information 
each month on the number of workers with specified skills in some 600 skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations in war industry. Along with this, the Service has 
been seeking out workers with scarce skills who were not registered with the | 
public employment offices. In early 1941 a registration ——- was lau , 
urging unemployed workers and ya workers whose skills were not fully 
used to register voluntarily with a a, lic employment office. This campaign 
led to the registration of nearly 1,500,000 workers who had hitherto not used 
the Employment Service, and to the re-registration of an additional 2,000,000 
workers who had allowed their applications to lapse. 

Finally, the Employment Service helped to recruit American workers for 
the British Civilian Technical Corps. Men in key defence jobs in the United 
States were not referred to the British authorities for this Corps, however; and 
arrangements were made for the recruited workers to return to the United States 
whenever they might be needed. 


Clearance Procedures. 


As the need for skilled workers in certain areas became acute, it was realised 
that clearance procedures would have to be revised, both in order to meet em- 
ployers’ needs and in order to reduce the aimless migration that is apt to ac- 
company ‘“‘boom’’ employment conditions. Each Social Security Board region 
was therefore designated as a clearance unit for information about jobs and 
labour supply. If needed workers cannot be obtained within a local area, the 
job order is forwarded to the State headquarters. Should this prove fruitless, 
the order is sent to the clearance representative in the regional office of the 
Social Security Board, who clears the order in the areas of other States in the 
region where the desired workers ~~ be obtained. If the order cannot be 
filled in this way, it is forwarded to Washington for clearance to other regions 
of the country. ‘The effectiveness of this procedure has been evident in the 
sharp expansion of placements made through clearance facilities”, the Board 
— = ae 79,000 inter-area placements were made in the first 6 
months .- 


Re-employment of Displaced Workers. 

In October 1941, the Board initiated a programme designed to anticipate 
the incidence of shortages of materials on employment in specific industries, 
plants or communities. Personnel of the employment offices visit plants which 
will probably be affected by curtailed production and try to ascertain the number 
and types of workers who will be displaced, the date of the lay-off, the ibilities 
of converting the facilities to defence production, the action being taken to care 
for the displaced workers, and the opportunities for absorbing them in other 
plants in the same area. A special reporting procedure has been introduced for 
this purpose so that steps may be taken to avert or mitigate the effects of large- 
scale lay-offs. The regional labour supply committees work with the Contract 
Distribution Division, and if plants affected by material sh can be adapted 
to defence aevpecomen, this Division attempts to allocate suitable contracts to 
them. If they cannot be used for defence, the employment offices register the 
displaced workers and refer them to openings in defence and other plants, or, 
where necessary, to defence training courses. 

Priorities in Filling Vavancies. 

In January 1942, the Employment Service issued instructions to State and 
local offices in regard to filling job vacancies. When the job orders for workers 
in any occupation received by any office exceed the number of applicants in that 
occupation, the employment office must refer available workers to defence 
employers before sending them to non-defence employers.' The instructions 
state: 

It is expected that job openings with employers engaged in war produc- 
tion will be as advantageous to the applicants with respect to wages and 
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working conditions as other recorded job epegingy. If this does not prove to 
be true in specific instances, the applicant shall be informed of such other 
job openings for which he is considered qualified, as well as those with em- 
ployers engaged in war production. 


Analysis of Occupational Data from Military Service Registration. 


One further duty of the Employment Service is to assist the Selective Service 
System in analysing information about the skills of men registered for military 
service. Early in 1942, it was decided to send occupational questionnaires to 
each man then or thereafter registered under the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, with the exception of those already taken into the 
armed forces. The purpose of the occupational inventory is to obtain as accurate 
information as possible on the present employment activities and skills of all 
registrants. The questionnaires are distributed by the local draft boards and 
most of the returns will be forwarded to the United States Employment Service 

or in the case of professional and scientific personnel, to the National Roster of 
ientific and Specialised Personnel) for analysis. The Employment Service 
will not only classify the data collected in this way, but will use them in locating 
persons with experience or training in certain critical or essential occupations 
and on them in war industries. Men considered for such placements may be 
intervie by the staff of the Employment Service. It is believed that through 
this inventory of draft registrants a more complete and effective use of the skills 
and abilities of the country’s man-power can be secured. 


Re-employment of Discharged Service-Men. 


In connection with the pomp of discharged service-men, a re-employ- 
ment committeeman + by the State selective service director acts as 
liaison and consultant ween the soldier, his former employer, and the Em- 
ployment Service. The local offices help to place men who are not reinstated in 
their former employments, those who had been unemployed or temporarily 
employed before joining the forces, and those who because of their military 
experience hope to better jobs than those they held previously. In addition, 
special defence referral offices were established during 1941 in each large 
training camp to give help to discharged soldiers. 


Training of Defence Workers. 


During the fiscal year, the Employment Service (and the Work Projects 
Administration, in some cases) became responsible for selecting workers for 
training under the defence training a ge - wherever such training appeared 
to be justified. In the course of the year, the Service referred about 205,000 

to defence vocational courses. In order to bring training into close 
association with the placement machinery, arrangements were made to include 
in the local advisory committees for the training programme (under the Office 
of Education) a representative of the local employment office who acts as a 
consultant to the schools in planning training courses. These arrangements 
were carried a step further in June 1941, when councils of State and local ad- 
ministrators, including tatives of the Employment Service, Office of 
Education, and National Youth Administration, were set up. These councils 
make possible joint action on those aspects of the defence training programme 
which concern several agencies. The Employment Service is responsible for 
recommending to the councils the occupations in which training is to be given, 
the numbers of workers to be trained, the selection and referral of persons en- 
rolled, and the placement of workers trained. To carry out this task, a list of 
occupations for vocational training courses was prepared by the Service (in 
co-operation with the Office of Education) and, after approval by the Office 
of Production Management, released to State agencies and vocational schools. 
Finally, the public employment offices have assisted, through the services of their 
occupational specialists, in getting training-within-industry programmes under 
way in a variety of defence industries. 


Classification of Occupations and Skills. 
One further contribution of the Employment Service to wartime employment 
organisation has been its work in defining and classifying jobs. The Dictionary 


Titles was published in June 1940, and analyses made con- 
Lc oan with industrial engineers and technicians, make it 
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possible to break down complex industrial processes into smaller parts so that 
the yee can be performed by less skilled workers. The Report of the Board 
states that: *5" 


Analyses have been made for areas in which labour shortages have ap- 
peared locally, in various local defence plants, including Government navy 
yards and arsenals, and for some of the largest corporations in the country, 
and have resulted in recommendations for more effective utilisation of workers. 
This service has facilitated the employment of workers and often has obviated 
the need to obtain workers from other areas. It has increased the wages of 
workers who have proved their capacity for carrying on work at higher skills, 
has shortened the training period of those whose skills were rusty or obsolete, 
and has enabled the employment service to fill the specific requirements of 
employers. 


Over the same period, the Service has expanded its aptitude-testing service. 
Trade tests are in use in 575 employment ae, and aptitude-testing facilities 
are available at 175 offices. The tests are used in selecting persons for training 
courses and inexperienced workers with aptitudes for defence jobs. 


Administrative Organisation. 


The demands of defence production on the facilities of the Employment 
Service have led not only to modifications in procedures but also to poe hos in 
administrative organisation, culminating in the federalisation of the Employ- 
ment Service in — 1942. Prior to this, the Service was operated on a 
Federal-State basis; but in order that there might be complete responsiveness 
to defence requirements and uniform, effective action to meet changing needs, 
the State Employment Services have now been merged into a nationally- 
operated Service. In addition, the Director of the Employment Service was 
made the head of the Labor Supply Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement (now transferred to the War Production Board), in order to centralise 
more closely the labour supply activities of all Federal agencies. In the second 
place, regional organisation was developed. The regional employment security 
representatives in each of the twelve social security regions were designated as 
regional labour supply officers and made the chairmen of new regional labour 
supply committees established in each region. The major function of these re- 
gional committees is to co-ordinate and integrate the labour supply activities of 
the various agencies and organisations, the work of which affects the employment, 
training, and transfer of defence workers. The present effectiveness of the com- 
mittees is reported to vary from one region to another, but, as their work devel- 
ops, they are expected “‘to resolve locally many problems of Government and 
industry in connection with labour recruitment which might otherwise require 
central handling”’. 

As a result of these changes, a direct administrative line has been drawn 
“straight from the Director of the United States Employment Service .. . 
through the 12 regional labour supply officers of the Service, to the individual 
State and local offices’. Although the change-over from Federal-State to national 
operation of the Employment Service has raised many difficult problems, it 
was generally recognised to be a necessary step in national action to meet the 
vast labour requirements of the country’s war industries. 


OFFiIcIAL PoLi¢y oN RECRUITMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS FOR AGRICULTURE 
IN WARTIME 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor has published the following statement of ‘‘Policies on 
Recruitment of Young Workers for Wartime Work in Agriculture’, 
prepared in consultation with the Office of Education, the United 
States Employment Service, and the Department of Agriculture: 

As the nation’s all-out war effort progresses, it may be necessary in some 
areas to recruit young people not ordinarily in the agricultural labour force for 
assistance in harvesting the crops. In all such cases their recruitment for agri- 
cultural work needs to be so planned as to assure safeguards for their health 
and welfare and to protect them from unnecessary interference with their educa- 
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tion. Policies for the employment of young workers should be developed with 
full regard to laws on child labour and school attendance and to safeguards 
necessary to protect the health and well-being of these young workers and the 
continuity of their education. Specifically, the recruitment of young workers 
for agriculture should be planned and conducted in accordance with procedures 
providing that: 


All plans for the use of young workers are developed as part of broad 

mmes for meeting the needs of agricultural labour based on considera- 

tion of all available sources of labour and the wages and working conditions 
offered to adults; 

State departments or agencies dealing with education, labour, health, 
and agriculture participate in the waren of policies regarding recruit- 
ment of young workers and possible modification of school programmes, and 
in the application of these policies to local situations; 

Proposals for employment of young workers during normal school terms 
are approved only after the Farm Placement Service of the United States 
Employment Service for the several States determines, on the basis of full 
information on the labour situation, that the anticipated need for labour 
cannot be filled by older persons resident in the locality or reasonably avail- 
able from outside the locality. 


In recruiting young people from school when a real need for agricultural 
workers has been found to exist: 


Youth 16 years of age and older should be engaged before children aged 
14 and 15 are called upon; the schools should make every effort to develo 
programmes that will wisely dovetail school activities with agricultural wor 
and will result in no curtailment of school terms; 

Children 14 and 15 years of age should not be released from school nor 
their school programmes modified unless it is found that the need for farm 
labour is an essential one and cannot be met in any other practicable way; 
in such case adjustment in school attendance and programmes should be 
arranged to interfere as little as possible with normal school opportunities 
and progress. 


School work and home duties should constitute the only work activities 
of children under 14 years of age; and such children should not be employed in 
agriculture outside the home farm. 

When young workers are ow in agricultural work, provision should be 
made for safeguarding their health and welfare through reasonable hours of 
work; wages at not less than established prevailing rates; safe and suitable 
transportation where needed; and, for those living away from home to be near 
their work, provision of full adequate housing accommodations, supervision, 
medical care, and leisure-time activities.! 


Pusiic Works Pouicy IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. Salvador M. Orfa, Minister of Public Works in Argentina, 
broadcast an address on 9 January 1942 in which, after pointing 
out the difficulties of the present situation in Argentina resulting 
from the war, he outlined the Government's public works policy. 


One of the aims of this policy is to combat unemployment. According to 
the Minister the public works programme for 1941, entailing an expenditure of 
200 million pesos, was carried out almost completely, with the result that the 
spread of unemployment was prevented. 

The authorities are constantly concerned to solve the many economic, social, 
and political problems arising out of the execution of the public works programme. 
In addition, it is their aim to extend the works to the whole country so as to give 
equitable treatment to the poorer and more neglected areas and endow them with 
new sources of employment and prosperity, and to plan the general public works 
programme on organic lines, spreading the funds provided for the purpose over 
several years.? 


1 The Child, Vol. 6, No. 9, Mar. 1942. 
3 El Pueblo, 10 Jan. 1942, 
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Tue Pusiic PLacinc System IN CHILE 


The National Placing Service in Chile issued a circular on 31 
January 1942 drawing the attention of employers and workers to 
the advantages of public as compared with private placing. 


The circular states that problems arising out of the supply of and demand 
for labour are dealt with by the Service on realistic lines, the aim being to find 
a suitable technical solution for the problem of unemployment. The Service 
keeps a record of the workers who apply to it and asks them to provide evidence 
of their qualifications and, among other things, to produce their social insurance 
books. Employers in search of labour may make their offers in person or by 
letter or telephone. The Service, which has a competent staff in its office at 
Santiago, performs its work free of charge and as carefully and rapidly as possible. 

The inspectors of the Service are required to visit the various production 
centres in order to study openings for employment on the spot. In the provinces 
placing is entrusted to the provincial labour inspectors.' 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SHORTAGE IN East AFRICA 
INTRODUCTION OF CoMPULSORY LABOUR IN KENYA AND NORTHERN RHODESIA 


In two British African dependencies the production needs result- 
ing from the course of the war have led the Governments concerned 
to decide that some form of compulsory African labour for the 
farming industry has become necessary. These dependencies are 
Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. 


Kenya. 


The following is a summary of a statement made in the House of Commons 
on 4 March 1942 and amplified on 11 March 1942. 

It proved impossible by normal means to secure sufficient labour in Ken 
for the increased production campaign to assist in viding supplies for t 
Middle East and so save shipping from the United Kingdom or elsewhere. A 
committee examined the figures of a special Labour Census held in December 
1941, and reached the conclusion that the two main reasons for the present 
shortage of labour were: (1) an expansion of nearly all the major industries, 
with the consequence that more Africans were in employment than ever before, 
the figure in 1941 being 40,000 greater than in 1936; (2) the absorption of a 
further 47,000 into the Army. 

The Committee unanimously recommended the introduction of a system of 
compulsory labour for Africans, of which the principal features are: 


(a) An Essential Undertakings Board, to declare what undertakings are 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war, the defence of the Colony, or 
the maintenance of supplies and services essential to the life of the community. 
The membership of the Board will comprise the Chairman of the Supply Board, 
the Chairman of the Settlement and Production Board, and the Director of 
Agriculture. 

(6) District labour committees, including a representative of the employers 
and a representative of employees, to consider applications from persons carrying 
on essential undertakings for Government assistance in recruiting labour, to 
gauge the need for the number of Africans applied for, and to take into considera- 
tion the conditions of life at the place of employment. 

(c) Provisional selection committees, composed of Africans only, to select 
a sufficient number of male Africans of less than 45 years of age to comply with 
requirements approved by the district labour committees. There will be a medical 
examination. Each labourer selected will attend before the district officer before 
beginning work and may enter an objection. The district officer will co-opt not 
less than 10 elders of the area from which the African has been selected to assist 
in the disposal of these objections. 


1 Bl Mercurio, 31 Jan. 1942. 
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(d) District exemption tribunals, composed of the district commissioner, one 
or two European non-officials, two chiefs, and two members of the local Native 
council, to hear appeals on grounds of hardship, including cases where the re- 
cruitment of the appellant will cause undue hardship to his family or be detri- 
mental to the economic life of the community. 

(e) A Central Wages Board, to fix wages, rations, and tasks for conscribed 
labour in each district on the basis of recommendations made by the district 
labour committees. The conditions of service laid down by the Board will also 
apply to any voluntary labour working for an employer of conscribed labour. 

he membership of the Board comprises the Director of Man-Power, the Chief 
Native Commissioner, the Labour Commissioner, a representative of the Medical 
Department, and the Deputy Chairman of the Settlement Production Board. 
This membership is calculated to ensure that the interests of the African em- 
ployees are effectively safegua 4 

(f) A minimum period of service of 84 days and a maximum period of 12 
months. After 4, 8, or 12 months of employment a labourer will be exempt from 
further employment for 1, 2, or 3 months respectively. 


These proposals have been approved by the Secretary of State. It is under- 
stood that the immediate short of labour for agriculture is in the aiiehiionr- 
hood of 22,500, but it may not necessary to recruit up to the full extent of 
the shortage." 


Northern Rhodesia. 


The following is the substance of a British Government statement m i 
the House of Commons on 11 March 1942. parte 

In 1941, there was in Northern Rhodesia an acute shortage of maize for 
local consumption, and emergency measures had to be taken to import supplies, 
which could be ill spared, from neighbouring territories. In order that every- 
thing possible should be done to obviate a recurrence of this shortage and of 
shortages of other foodstuffs for local consumption, immediate steps were taken 
to increase the production of foodstuffs to the maximum, especially of maize 
and wheat. Every effort has been made to secure the necessary labour but it 
has not been possible to obtain the full numbers required under voluntary arrange- 
ment. Accordingly, in view of the urgent necessity of securing the required 
labour at once in order that the land may be prepared in time for planting, the 
Secretary of State agreed to the Governor's proposal to use pene powers 
for a limited period of two months to deal with the immediate necessity and for 
the compulsory recruitment of up to 600 labourers on European farms. 

The Governor has accordingly taken ro penpeld powers under emergency 
regulations for the od expiring on 30 April to conscribe labour for essential 
work on farms, and he will use the regulations to obtain such number of the 
600 labourers as are not obtainable voluntarily. The Government has taken steps . 
to ensure that the conditions of employment on the farms are fair and equitable. 
Persons conscribed under the emergency regulations will receive a rate of pay 
not less than the average rates paid to farm labour and rations to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government. Expansion of mare gromustion will proceed side by 
side with European, and the Governor is satisfied that the recruitment for farms 
during the next two months will not prejudice Native production in any way.? 


CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages* to arrange- 
ments made in India for a rapid extension of the Government’s 
technical training scheme. A summary of supplementary informa- 
tion received since then is given below. 


A joint conference of chairmen of national service labour tribunals and 
regional inspectors of technical training, the proceedings of which were for the 
most part held in camera, met on 24 November 1941 at New Delhi with the 
Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sir Firozkhan Noon, as 
chairman. In his opening speech he stated, among other things, that the total 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of C 4 end : 
3 Idem, 11 Mar. 1942. of Commons, 11 Mar. 1942 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 332. 
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number of instructors required was about 1,700. He also referred to the 100 
instructors recruited in Great Britain, who, he said, would not do actual teach- 
ing work, but would act as supervisors and thus form a valuable addition to the 
teaching staff. There were, he added, 12 regional inspectors, but more would be 
needed; the system of recruitment also required simplification so as to enable a 
larger number of trainees to join the scheme and to keep a steady flow of trainees.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE IN SIND 


In the province of Sind in India, the Commissioner of Labour 
has been appointed as ‘‘Labour Exchange Officer’, for the purpose 
of the registration of unemployed workers and of their placing in 
employment. The Government of the province has issued instruc- 
tions to all departments to engage labour required by them through 
this Officer, and trade unions have also been directed to furnish 
him with such information as they may have concerning the supply 
of labour.? 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WarRTIME Hours oF WorK IN THE UNITED STATES 


At the end of January 1942 the United States Secretary of 
Labor issued a statement embodying the views of the War, Navy, 
and Labor Departments on the need for relaxing State legislation 
concerning hours of work in order to meet wartime demands for 
production. The issue of the statement was preceded by the 
holding in New York on 29 December 1941 of a meeting of labour 
department officials from nine States to formulate industrial policy 
for maximum war production, and the submission of the recom- 
mendations adopted at this meeting to representatives of the three 
Departments mentioned above and of the Office of Production 
Management. 


The statement begins by referring to the fact that the President ‘‘has ordered 
all war facilities to proceed immediately on a 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week 
production basis’. To fulfil this command ‘wherever and whenever local labour 
markets are exhausted, and pending conversion of non-defence machine capacit 
and workers and the training of new workers, men and women now on the jo 
must keep every machine running continuously regardless of the sacrifice en- 
tailed’. But “industry must convert machinery and recruit and train labour 
as fast as humanly possible to assure early return to sound labour standards 
which over any protracted period are essential to the maintenance of maximum 

roduction . . . These standards are the mechanisms of efficiency. Industrial 

istory proves that reasonable hours, fair working conditions, and a proper wage 
scale are essential to high production.” Accordingly, ‘‘the State laws and regula- 
tions embracing the following basic principles should be preserved except where 
—— may be necessary during the war period to assure maximum pro- 

uction: 


(1) A maximum 48-hour week, since weekly hours in excess of this stand- 
ard have been demonstrated to result in decreased rather than increased 
production when continued for any extended period of time. 





1 The Statesman (New Delhi), 25 Nov. 1941. 
2 The National Call (Delhi), 22 Nov. 1941. 
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(2) An 8-hour day, or the daily hours customarily worked in the particular 
establishment, industry or community. 

(3) One day of rest in seven, because experience has shown that this 
interlude has a revitalising effect on the worker and a consequent beneficial 
effect on the total output. 

(4) Adaptation of the hours of labour and working conditions to the 
age and sex of the worker and the nature of the a 

(5) Provisions should be made for adequate meal and rest periods from 
continuous work in order to preserve health and efficiency. 

(6) Proper safeguards for health and safety go hand in hand with pro- 
duction efficiency, and therefore greater care must be exercised in making 
plant conditions safe and healthful. 

(7) Wage rates for women should be the same as for men, including the 
entrance rate. . 


These standards must be relaxed if and when necessary for total war produc- 
tion. There must be no relaxation of standards governing employment of minors 
under the age of 16. At the same time there must be vigilance to prevent any 
unnecessary abrogation or suspension of labour laws and regulations. There is 
no occasion to engage in a blanket suspension of labour standards. It would 
be unwise to sacrifice, where sacrifice is not required, the safeguards with which 
the country has sought to protect labour. ‘Social gains, not inconsistent with 
war needs, must be conserved.” 


State Action. 


Already, immediately after the United States became a belligerent in the 
present war, two States, New York and Pennsylvania, had taken action to permit 
the waiving of laws restricting hours of employment upon application by plants 
in war industries. The action in both instances was in response to requests made 
by officials in the United States War and Navy Departments. 

By authorisation of the State Industry Board the Secretary of Labor and 
Industry in the State of Pennsylvania was granted discretionary authority to 
suspend the State’s 44-Hour Week Act for women when requested by industries. 

In the State of New York the Governor announced that it had been agreed 
at a conference with labour leaders, the State Industrial Commissioner, and 
legislative leaders that any employer engaged in war production might apply 
to the State Department of Labor for authority to operate on a seven-day week, 
to employ women on a three-shift basis, and to waive other provisions of laws 
restricting employment. The Department of Labor would immediately establish 
a special unit to give prompt action on applications coming from employers en- 
gaged in war production. ‘ 

An Act was subsequently approved on 28 January 1942 in the State of New 
York suspending, for the duration of the war, restrictions imposed by New York 
State laws on hours of employment in war production industries and retroac- 
tively validating the dispensation provisions nted (in accordance with the 
Governor's statement quoted shovel ter the Industrial Commissioner. 

The preamble to the Act explains that: 


It is the declared policy of the State of New York to retain all peacetime 
labour standards and statutes heretofore achieved for working men, women 
and minors, after so many years of legislative and educational effort; but to 
permit wartime dispensation from law wherever required by, and prudently 
consistent with, the national and paramount effort to conclude successfully 
and expeditiously the war in which we are involved. The purpose of this 
Act is to vest, within carefully prescribed limits and pursuant to-formulated 
standards, in the Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York, and on 
appeal in the Board of Standards and Appeals, discretion to make certain 
dispensations from peacetime laws in individual cases where, and to the 
extent that, such dispensation is required to prevent peacetime restrictions 
— interfering with maximum possible production in the war work of. this 

tate. ° 


The Industrial Commissioner and, on appeal, the New York State Board of 
Standards and Appeals are authorised by the Act to permit operation.and em- 
loyment in war work: (a) on a.seven basis; {Pr on a multiple-shift basis; 
(c) under waiver of section 201 (a) of the Labor Law (which prohibits finger-print- 
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ing of employees); (¢) under waiver of such other provisions of laws as may re- 
strict tion or hours of employment. 

No dispensation from existing pa restrictions may be granted: (a) in 
respect of minors under 18 years ; (6) for longer than six months without 
reconsideration of all the facts and circumstances of the icular case; 
(c) which does not safeguard health and welfare of the workers; (d) to any employ- 
er outside of war work; (¢) to any employer in war work who can by utilisation 
of available labour supply and by reasonable adjustments maintain maxi- 
mum efficiency and production without sacrifice of peacetime labour standards; 
if) except where necessary to prevent the peacetime restrictions of law from inter- 
ering with the paramount ony of maximum possible production in war work. 

Further, in the State of Massachusetts, a Bill granting broad emergency 
powers to the Governor was approved on 31 January 1942. The Act in question 
grants the Governor power to suspend any law, rule or regulation affecting the 
employment of persons when he deems it necessary to prevent delay or obstruc- 
tion to war production. He may also take emergency action regarding work 
on Sundays and public holidays. 


Federal Bills. 


The above recommendations and provisions refer to State and not to Federal 
legislation. On 28 January 1942, however, a Bill was introduced in the Senate 
of the United States by Senator Clyde Reed, the effect of which would be to 
permit employment up to 48 hours a week without payment of overtime rates 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act (instead of 40 hours as at nt). 

Further, a more drastic Bill has been introduced in the Federal House of 
Representatives by Congressman Howard Smith, the effect of which would be 
to suspend 17 Federal laws (including the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act) in so far as they: (1) prescribe maximum hours, days, or 
weeks of labour in any specified period of time; or (2) require additional overtime 
compensation for work in excess of a specified number of hours, or for Sunday, 
holiday, or night work.' 


ANNUAL SPREADOVER OF Hours oF WorK UNDER THE Farr LaBor 
Sranparps Act 


On 29 October 1941 the President of the United States approved 
an Act to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, so as to 
permit contracts for 2,080 hours of work in 52 consecutive weekly 
periods (as compared with 2,000 in the original Act) without pay- 
ment for overtime for hours in excess of 40 in any one week. 


The significance of this amendment is indicated in a statement by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the Federal Department of Labor 
in the following terms: 


My understanding is that the present 2,000-hour provision was intended 
by the Congress to permit 50 weeks of employment at 40 hours with a 2-week 
vacation a year . . . Representations have been made to the Department 
that the 2,000-hour provision is too restricted in that it does not permit as 
much work without overtime pay, on an annual basis, as would be possible 
under the law without a contract of the character described. It is stated 
that a relaxation of the 2,000-hour provision by an extension to 2,080 hours 
of allowable work without overtime pay would enhance the execution of 
annual-wage contracts. 


In a further comment on the amendment the Administrator pointed out 
that: “If an employee, pu edly covered by a 2,080-hour contract, in fact works 
in excess of that number of hours in a year, he will be entitled to receive overtime 
compensation retroactively for all hours worked in excess of 40 in any workweek 
during that year’’.? 





a Wass ond Hour Reporter, Vol. 4, No. 52 29 Dec. 1941; Vol. 5, No. 5, 2 Feb. 1942; No. 6, 
9 Feb. 1942; No. 8, 23 Feb. 1942. New York Times, 30 Dec. 194! . 
* Wage ond Hour Reporter Vol. 4, No. 43, 27 Oct. 1941, p. 587; No. 45, 10 Nov. 1941, p. 611. 
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ConpiT1ions oF WorkK IN INDIA 


AMENDMENT OF THE Factories Act 


A Bill to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1934, having been 
passed by the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, 
received the assent of the Governor-General in November 1941. 
The amendment, which it may be recalled was one of the questions 
considered at a conference of representatives of provincial and 
State authorities, held under the auspices of the atm of 
India in January 1941', is calculated to ensure that the provincial 
Governments may apply the provisions to any specified classes of 
industrial establishments employing ten or more persons. 


In the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill, it was explained 
that section 5 of the Factories Act, 1934, had been found defective in two ae. 
In the a a notification under sub-section (1) of section 5 could only 
apply to factories as were in existence on the date of the notification and 
not to factories similar in all respects which might be established subsequently, 
t of course these latter might be notified separately. Secondly, factories 
once ht under the Act by virtue of a notification might subsequently cease 
to be covered by it (by the operation of the provisions of sub-section (3)), if the 
employed less than 10 workers continuously for twelve months. Should suc 
factories again —~ 10 or more persons, a fresh notification was necessary 
aon order * ts make the Act applicable to them. The Bill was intended to remedy 
t ects. 

Moreover, under the Act, amended as above, the provincial Governments 
ay | declare by notification that “all or any of the isions ... applicable 
to fact 


ories shall apply to any place wherein a manufacturing is being 
carried on or is ordinarily carried on whether with or without the use of power 
whenever 10 or more workers are ing therein or have worked therein on 


any one day of the twelve months i iately preceding” .* 


Wartime Extension oF Hours oF Work IN THE CoTTron TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


There has been a very considerable increase in the demand for 
textile goods in India as a result of recent developments due to 
the war, and it has been found necessary to enhance production 
in order to ease the general price situation in the country and to 
ensure adequate war supplies. At the suggestion of the Central 
Government, which has had the position under consideration for 
some time, the hours of work in cotton spinning and weaving 
mills have been extended in a number of provinces. 


Such action was taken in November 1941 in the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, 
the Central Provinces and Berar, the United Provinces, Madras, and Sind, the 
duration for which the extension of working hours was to apply being at present 
fixed at six months. By the Indian Factories Act, 1934, the weekly hours of work 
in “‘perennial” factories (factories covered by the Act and working for not less 
than 180 days in the year) were reduced from 60 to 54, but in the present emer- 
gency the total has o-* y oy map) og 60 by the bringing into eo of the 
emergency provision of t y the provincial ernment. ertime pay 
is, however, given for the additional 6 hours. 

In the province of Bombay a consequential amendment has also been made 
to the Industrial Disputes Act of the province, enabling the employers to raise 
the total weekly hours of work without previous notice. Under the normal 
procedure, the employers would be bound to give previous notice of the change 
and to come to an agreement about it with representatives of the workers; if an 
_ could not be reached, the matter would have to be referred for con- 

tion. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 66. 
* Commuzsication to the 1.1.0. 
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It is reported, however, that the cotton mills in Bombay, which had introduced 
10-hour shifts following the raising of the hours of work, reverted shortly after- 
wards to the 9-hour shift system, the change being due to the disinclination of 
the workers to work for longer hours, notwithstanding the fact that the overtime 
rate for the additional 6 hours was time and a quarter. But mills which had 
introduced longer hours with the consent of the workers have not reverted to 
the 9-hour shift. 

In the United Provinces, according to the annual report on the working of 
the Factories Act in the province for the year 1940, while the majority of the 
factories worked to the full limit prescribed by the Act, in several the weekly 
hours were over 54. The report also stated that ‘‘the employment of workers 
in overlapping shifts, particularly in the textile factories, continued to increase, 
with the result that the detection of the irregularities for periods of employment 
was practically impossible”, and contained the following comment of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories on the tendency to resort to the extension of hours of 
work in the present emergency: 

Many requests for exemptions from the provisions restricting hours of 
employment are being received, mainly on the plea of being employed on war 
work . . . Few (if any) of the factories who make such requests appear to 
have looked at the problem from a scientific angle, and do not appear to have 
realised that the effect of continued hours of work beyond the optimum is 
te slow down production, due to ‘‘the human factor” in such calculations.' 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH Pay IN GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS 
IN Mysore 


The Government of the State of Mysore has, in consultation 
with the Development Departments and the Board of Industrial 
Planning and Co-ordination of the State, issued a uniform set of 
rules concerning the conditions of work applicable to all Govern- 
ment industrial establishments. 

Under these rules provision is made for an annual holiday with pay of two 
weeks for all workers on daily wages on the completion of a year of service. 
Such leave may be accumulated up to a maximum of six weeks, and is “subject 
to the usual conditions of exigencies of work, good conduct and regular attend- 
ance”. Two holidays (on occasions of religious observances) with full wages will, 
in addition, be allowed in the year. The rules apply to the daily, as well as 
monthly, rated staffs, but in the case of those belonging to the higher grades the 
conditions of service will be governed by the provisions of the Mysore Service 
Regulations.” 


AN Engurry INTO CONDITIONS IN UNREGULATED CIGARETTE FACTORIES IN 
THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

The report® of the Bidi (cigarette) Industry Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
to examine the conditions of work in the industry has been publish- 
ed. The conditions in the industry in that province (employing con- 
siderably over 50,000 persons) are not unlike those in the unregu- 
lated industries in various parts of India in which a very large 
number of workers are engaged. The following is a brief account 
of the circumstances that led to the appointment of the committee 
and the conclusions and recommendations of its report. 


In India the provisions of the Factory Acts and the limitation of hours of 
work applied until quite recently only to power-driven plants in which not less 
than 10 persons were employed, and in practice they applied only to factories 
in which 20 or more persons were employed unless the provincial Government 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 Federal India and Indian States (Bangalore), 12 Nov. 1941. 

3 GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY DEPART- 
ment: Report of the Bidi Industry Committee (Nagpur, 1941). 
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took steps to extend the provisions to establishments employing 10 persons or 
more. A recent amendment to the Factories Act, however, enabled the provincial 
Governments to extend the provisions, by negotiation, to any place in which “a 
manufacturing process is being carried on . . . whether with or without the 
use of power”, employing 10 persons or more. There are, as observed by the 
former Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. Harold Butler, in his 
report! on his mission to the East, ‘‘innumerable small factories and worksho 
all over India employing many millions of persons’. The Government of the 
Central Provinces had adopted legislation (the Unregulated Factories Act of 
1937) dealing with the conditions of work of women and children in non-power 
workshops employing 50 or more persons engaged in didi (cigarette) making, 
shellac manufacture, and leather tanning. 

The application of the measure has not apparently proved effective, and the 
Government, after taking various preliminary steps and holding consultations 
with representatives of the workers and employers concerned, appointed in 
September 1939 a committee to enquire into the position and make recommenda- 
tions. The committee was asked to examine the grievances of the workers in 
the bids factories with special reference to the wages and security of employment 
of the workers, and the terms of reference also included the investigation of 
complaints in rd to the application of the Unregulated Factories Act and 
the Payment of Weate Act (the latter measure +. peep the punctual payment 
of wages and deductions for fines, etc.) to the bidi and fac factories. The com- 
mittee consisted of five members, two members of the provincial Legislative 
Assembly, one representing labour and the other employers, two other members 
selected by the Government, one for the employers and the other for the workers, 
and the Director of Industries to act as chairman. 

The conclusions of the committee draw attention to the unorganised condi- 
tion of the didi industry, notwithstanding the fact that it is well established in’ 
the province and is wider in extent than in the provinces of Bombay and Madras, 
and to the casual character of the labour employed. Reference is also made to 
the grievances of the workers concerning insecurity of employment and the 
lack of provision in respect of “health, education, as well as pension and provident 
fund”. It is suggested that the practice of letting out work (the contract system) 
and “breaking up of establishments into small groups under petty contractors”, 
who are without responsibility for the workers, “but simply convenient tools of the 
manufacturer . . . must be stopped by legislation”. The recommendations in- 
clude a draft Bill for regulating the conditions of work in the bidi and lac factories 
outside the scope of the existing legislation and a proposed scale of minimum 
wages for workers in bidi factories. 

In November 1941 the Government published model by-laws under the 
Municipalities Act of the province to be enforced in areas under municipal 
jurisdiction. The proposed by-laws made it obligatory for any person desiring 
to conduct a didi factory to obtain a licence, and the granting of the licence was 
made conditional on the carrying out of certain minimum specifications in respect 
of the area of the factory, the material used in its construction, and the sanitary 
fittings.” 


REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF SEAMEN IN 
AUSTRALIA 


In order ‘‘to secure during the present war the adequate and 
efficient manning of Australian merchant ships and the improve- 
ment and safeguarding of the conditions of all persons serving 
therein’, the Commonwealth Government has made regulations 
limiting standard hours of work in the maritime industry to a 
maximum of 44 a week and setting up a Maritime Industry Com- 
mission. . 

The Commission is composed of a chairman, representing the public interest, 


and eight other members. The chairman will be Mr. Justice De Baun and the 
other members, appointed by the Minister for Commerce are, for the shipowners: 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Problems of Industry in the East, Studies and Reports, 
Series B, No. 29 sGoneve, 190. 
Communication e . 
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Mr. S. T. Edwards and Mr. A. S. Elford, chairman and ty chairman of the 


Australian Steamship Owners’ Federation, ~~ J. R. Patrick, representing 
owners outside the Federation, and Mr. J. F. Murphy, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, representing the th Government, and, for 
maritime employees: Mr. E. V. Elliott, I secretary of the Seamen's Union, 
Captain ws > —— 4 of the - a Fo Ta J. McPherson, 
secretary of t arine Engineers’ Union, r. J. A. Tudehope, secretary 
of ow ng Transport ncil. The head office of the Commission will be 
in ney, N.S.W. 
functions of the Commission include the regulation of conditions of em- 
ployment in relation to the standard or ordinary hours of work, for which a 
maximum of 44 hours a week is fixed, holidays, tion and food on 
ship and on —_ manning Po oy scales and questions Lyne 
and ratings, erence in em t in ships, payments for war risks, the em- 
sleseaent at shore labour in on work which would otherwise be done by 
seamen, the emplo t on ships during the war of persons usually in employ- 
ment ashore, and “‘the recognition and davetion of the status of an employee as 
orming essential war service on behalf of the Commonwealth of Australia’’. 
e orders made by the Commission have full force and effect notwithstanding 
anything contained in any law of the Commonwealth or of a State or Territory 
thereof or any award, order or determination of any industrial tribunal or any 


industrial agreement.! 


SpeciAL Houipays FoR GERMAN WoRKERS 


At the end of 1940 an agreement was concluded between the 
President of the National Economic Chamber in Germany and the 
delegate of the Leader of the German Labour Front in order that 
250,000 workers who were specially in need of rest might be granted 
holidays at the expense of their respective undertakings. 


The plans subsequently drawn up for the execution of this - sg ided 
that the cor ny | should last 14 days for each individual worker. worker 
was to receive his full normal wage during the holiday and no extra personal 
expense to him was to be involved. The a cost of the scheme was reckoned 
at 120 Reichsmarks per worker, or 30 million Reichsmarks to be covered by the 
various undertakings concerned. In order to economise transport, it was provided 
that the scheme should be put into effect over a period of ten months as from 1 
August 1941, and that so far as possible the beneficiaries should take their holi- 
days in places not more than 150 kilometres from their place of employment.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


ComPpuLsory INSURANCE IN PERU 


The application of the compulsory Social Insurance Act in 
Peru is being carried out systematically.* At the end of 1941 the 
payment of benefits and the normal system of employers’ and 
workers’ contributions was extended to all the areas in which the 
scheme had not yet been applied for lack of suitable medical 
equipment. An account is given below of the principal regulations 
recently adopted. 


1 National Securi Maritime Industry) R dated 2 1942 (Statutory Rules, 
1942, Nos. 2 and ide Ssaney M Hl 9 fan. 1942, a ¢ 
2 Deutsche Volkswirt, 


Der 1 Aug. 1941, p. 1 
*Cf. International Lebour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 107. 
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Sickness Insurance. 


In October 1941 the medical services of the sickness insurance scheme were 
put into operation in Callao, the principal port of the country. In November 1941 
a workers’ insurance hospital was opened at Huacho, Chancay, where the popula- 
tion is mainly agricultural. This hospital is equipped with all the principal 
medical and surgical services in accordance with the general plan laid down by 
the bp ergy oy Insurance Fund. nadie ae ‘al 

s part of the Government's general programme for the development 
improvement of child welfare, the National Social Insurance Fund and the 
General Health Directorate have decided to co-ordinate their child welfare 
services. The co-ordinated services will be entrusted to a National Child Wel- 
fare Institute under the General Health Directorate. The children of insured 
persons will continue to be treated in the dispensaries and hospitals of the Na- 
tional Social Insurance Fund, at the expense of the Institute. 

A Central Medical Council has been set up under the National Fund which 
is to make recommendations concerning the medical and pharmaceutical benefits 
granted under the sickness and maternity insurance and invalidity insurance 
schemes. The Council, which is composed of four doctors and the head phar- 
macist of the National Fund, will organise preventive action, decide on the 
stocks of drugs to be kept, with reference to the principles of efficacy and economy, 
and in general supervise the working of the insurance medical services. It will 
be responsible for the publication of a medical bulletin for the Fund and it will 
give its opinion on the extension of medical services. 

Invalidity Insurance. 


New regulations have been introduced concerning the ting of invalidity 
benefit to persons who have not yet paid 200 weekly contributions and are there- 
fore not eligible for an invalidity pension. In case of incapacity they will receive 
sickness benefit during the first 26 weeks of incapacity, after which they will be 
granted from the invalidity insurance scheme a lump sum calculated in ac- 
cordance with the contributions paid into their individual account. If the number 
of weekly contributions paid into the account exceeds a minimum which varies 
according to wage class, the insured person will be granted, instead of the lump 
sum, an annuity based on the value of the accumulated contributions. 

The National Fund has recently defined the incapacity giving rise to a claim 
for invalidity insurance benefit as a = loss of more than two-thirds of 
the capacity to work, not only in a> ordinary occupation, but in 
any other occupation. The declaration of invalidity may not be based on the 
probable future incapacity resulting from the natural evolution of a disease. 


Maternity Insurance. 


An insured woman is entitled to a daily allowance equal to half her wages 
during the six weeks before and six weeks after her confinement. The National 
Fund now indicated that the allowance will not be granted unless the woman 
stays away from work in compliance with a medical prescription. 


School for Nurses. 


In order that it may have a competent staff of nurses at its disposal, the 
National Fund has opened a school for nurses, which acts in conjunction with 
the Workers’ Hospital at Lima. The curriculum comprises theoretical and 
practical courses for a period of three years which are deemed to be equivalent 
to university courses.* 


Tue APPLICATION OF THE SOCIAL INSURANCE AcT IN Cosrfra RICA 


An account has been given in these pages of the establishment 
of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund to provide for sickness, 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ insurance for workers, salaried 
employees, and the employees of public administrative depart- 
ments.? This Act contained only general provisions and left the 


1 Informaciones Sociales (Lima), Vol. V, Nos. 9, 10, and 11. 
8 Iniernctional Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jas. 1942, p. 95. 
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detailed application, such as the fixing of rates of contribution 
and benefit and the administrative procedure, to special regula- 
tions. Such regulations were issued on 17 January 1942 and are 
analysed below. ' 


Scope. 


Insurance is compulsory for the following; workers of under, 60 years of age, 
earning less than 3,600 colones a year; home workers; apprentices; independent 
workers, who are deemed to include persons working on their own account or 
rendering services directly to the public, small manufacturers, craftsmen, farmers, 
traders, and other persons engaged in similar work, provided that they them- 
selves take part in the work and do not employ more than two persons for wages; 
persons in private domestic service who are paid in cash or in kind or both in 
cash and in kind and who perform cleaning work or personal services on 
account of another; private employees in whose work intellectual effort is re- 
quired more than physical effort, provided that their pay does not exceed 3,600 
colones a year and that they work for an employer; persons employed by the- 
State, municipalities, social assistance boards, and similar bodies which are main- 
tained or subsidised by the State, whether or not such persons hold official 
positions. : 

The following persons are exempt from liability to insurance: persons whose 
annual income is not less than 3,600 colones; foreign workers employed in Costa 
Rica under a contract for a period of less than six months; members of the em- 
ployer’s family who live in his household and are not paid in cash; any persons 
in receipt of a State or social insurance pension; workers and salaried employees 
in private or public employment who are employed for less than 180 days in the 
course of the year, if their lack of work is their own fault. 


Sickness and Maternity Benefits. 


In the event of sickness, an insured person is entitled to medical attendance 
by general practitioners and specialists, treatment in hospital, pharmaceutical 
assistance, and cash benefit. 

The medical benefit is administered by the Medical Section of the Fund, 
which is responsible for organising the principal services for diagnosis and treat- 
ment and providing for co-ordination with the social assistance institutions. A 
scale of fees is fixed for the insurance doctors. 

The qualifying period giving a right to benefit is eight contribution weeks 
during the 120 days preceding the sickness. Medical and pharmaceutical assist- 
ance will also be given to an insured person’s wife and his children of under 7 
years. The regulations provide for the extension of such assistance to insured 

rsons’ children of 7-14 years on the decision of the Governing Body of the 
Fund, and for the introduction of dental treatment for insured persons. Hospital 
treatment and pharmaceutical assistance will be given by the Fund’s own institu- 
tions, or by public or private institutions with which it has concluded a contract 
for the purpose. Pharmaceutical assistance will comprise all the therapeutic 
aids prescribed by the doctor in charge of the case, including sera, vaccines, and 
injections. Prescriptions must be economical, but without detriment to the value 
of the treatment. 

With a view to preventing sickness and maintaining and recovering health 
and earning capacity, the regulations provide for compulsory periodical medical 
examination of all insured persons and compulsory treatment in cases of venereal 
disease or tuberculosis. For the purpose of these examinations the Fund will 
have a preventive medicine service, which may be made responsible for granting 
sickness insurance benefits. 

The cash sickness benefit payable to insured persons who are undergoing 
medical treatment and who are incapable of work is fixed at 50 per cent. of the 
wage for insured men who are married or widowers with not less than two children 
of under 14 years of age, and 40 per cent. for other insured persons. The qualify- 
ing period is fixed at 16 contribution weeks during the six months preceding the 
sickness. The daily benefit is paid from the third day of incapacity. It is cal- 
culated on the average weekly wage, that is 1/24 of the total wage in respect of 
which contributions have been paid during the last 24 weeks. Benefit is payable 
for not more than six months or, in exceptional cases, one year, at the end of 
which period the insured person may claim an invalidity pension. These pro- 
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visions apply to workers and salaried employees in private employment, whereas 
public employees who retain the right to 35 per cent. of their pay in case of sick- 
ness receive from the Fund only 25 per cent. of their pay during the first three 
months of sickness; from the fourth month onwards, the Fund pays them the 
normal sickness benefit. 

The benefits in case of maternity are the same as those for sickness for all 
insured women before, during, and after their confinement. They also receive 
a nursing bonus. The regulations provide for the future extension of maternity 
benefit to the wives of insured persons. Obstetrical assistance will be granted 
in the insured woman’s home or in a hospital by a midwife or, if aqereaty. a 
doctor. The cash benefit granted during the 36 days preceding and the 36 days 
following the confinement, provided that the woman refrains from paid work, 
is equal to half the average wage, calculated with reference to the woman's 
wage class during the four weeks preceding her cessation from employment. The 
woman must attend an infant welfare centre for ante-natal and post-natal con- 
sultation at the specified times. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions. 


According to the regulations, an invalidity pension is payable to an insured 
person who by reason of sickness or accident not due to occupational causes or 
of physical or intellectual infirmity is unable to earn by work suited to his 
strength and ability and his training remuneration which is less than one-third 
of the ordinary remuneration of a fit worker of similar training and experience 
in the same locality. The applicant must be under 60 years of age and have paid 
not less than 208 weekly contributions. The invalidity pension amounts to 40 
per cent. of the average wage during the 10 years preceding the inning of in- 
validity. This basic pension is increased by 2 per cent. for every 100 weekly con- 
tributions after the 209th, subject to a maximum limit of 60 per cent. of the 
average wage. The pension is further increased by 1 per cent. for the wife (or 
husband) who is over 60 years or invalid, and for each dependent child who is 
under 14 years or invalid, provided that the total of the supplements for depend- 
ants may not exceed 10 per cent. of the wage or bring the aggregate pension to 
more than 60 per cent. of the wage. The declaration of invalidity entails the 
cessation of sickness insurance benefits, but medical attendance (the cost of 
which is then met by the invalidity insurance scheme) may continue to be given 
if the invalidity is not permanent, or if medical treatment will help to keep the 
insured person alive or to reduce his incapacity for work. 

The old-age pension is granted at the age of 60 years after the payment of 
1,040 weekly contributions. As in the case of invalidity, the basic pension amounts 
to 40 per cent. of the average wage during the last 10 years. It is increased by 
2 per cent. for every 100 weekly contributions after the 209th; the same supple- 
ments for dependants are paid as in the case of invalidity. 

If a pensioner or insured person dies, his dependants receive a fixed amount 
as funeral benefit, and a lump sum equal to one third of the average annual 
wage of the deceased, irrespective of the number of contributions paid, provided 
that he had contributed to the insurance scheme for not less than 100 weeks, 
including not less than 50 during the two years preceding his death. 


Administrative Organisation. 


Under the Act, the financial and technical administration of the Fund is 
entrusted to a Governing Body composed of five regular members and four sub- 
stitutes, all ope by the Executive Power. One of the regular members 
will represent the Government, two the employers, and two the insured persons. 
The Governing Body will be responsible for the management of the Fund, the 
auditing of its financial operations, and the payment of benefits. It will take 
the final decision on applications for benefit from insured persons, will fix the 
annual budget on the recommendation of the manager of the Fund, and will 
pass the accounts. It will define the scope of the activities of the Fund and 
decide where the local funds are to have their headquarters. The Executive 
Power may not interfere with the internal administration of the Fund, for which 
the Governing Body alone is responsible. 

The regulations define the obligations of the members of the Governing 
Body. The manager of the Fund has power to make observations on the deci- 
sions of the Governing Body, if he deems them to be contrary to law or the in- 
terests of the Fund; if the Governing Body maintains its decision, the manager 
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must give effect to it, but is not considered responsible. The manager and his 
assistant are appointed by the Governing Body for a term of four years. 


Financial Resources. 


The insurance scheme is to be financed by the payment of contributions from 
insured persons, employers, and the State. For this purpose, insured persons are 
divided into 12 classes according to their wages or remuneration, For workers 
the total contribution is fixed at 12 per cent. of the basic wage, 544 per cent. 
being payable by the employer, 3% per cent. by the worker, and 3 per cent. by 
the State. For private employees, the total contribution is fixed at 1414 per cent. 
of their basic pay, 5% per cent. being paid by the employer, 2 per cent. by the 
State and 7 per cent. by the employee; 1 per cent. of the employee’s contribution 
represents one half of his first month’s remuneration, which is due from him on 
entering the insurance scheme, and one month’s amount of any increment in his 
pay. For public employees, the total contribution is similarly 1444 per cent. of 
their pay, 6 per cent. being paid by the insured person and 816 per cent. by the 
administrative department concerned. Contributions are paid by means of 
insurance stamps which the employer must affix in each insured persons’ in- 
surance book. 

The moneys of the insurance scheme will be administered in two separate 
funds. The first, which is intended to finance sickness and maternity insurance, 
will receive the contributions paid by employers on behalf of their workers and 
salaried employees. The second fund is for the financing of invalidity, old-age, 
and survivors’ insurance, and will be organised on the system of collective ac- 
cumulation. The administrative expenses will be divided equally between the 
two funds. It is estimated that in the workers’ insurance scheme, the cost of 
sickness and maternity benefits and administrative expenses will absorb 6 per 
cent. of the 12 per cent. contribution, the remaining 6 per cent. being devoted to 
financing invalidity, old-age and survivors’ insurance and its administration. 
These percentages are — to be higher for the insurance of private employees 
and public employees. The regulations also define the dues on alcohol, land, etc., 
which are to be used to finance the State contribution. 


Gradual Application of Insurance. 


According to the regulations, the Governing Body of the Fund must first 
introduce either old-age insurance and maternity insurance for those sections 
of the wage earning population for which it will be easiest to put the scheme 
into operation, or sickness and maternity insurance together, and then old-age 
insurance. This will be one of the first important decisions to be taken by the 
Governing Body. Until the payment of benefits has been organised, the Fund 
may collect only the contributions payable by employers, either in full or in 
part. The payment of contributions by insured persons will not begin until the 
system of benefits is in operation. 

The regulations also provide for the future introduction of unemployment 
insurance and for pensions for the widows and orphans of insured persons. The 
Governing Body is to draft Bills for this purpose, when the financial circumstances 
of the Fund will allow. In the meantime the Fund is to organise a placing service, 
with which unemployed workers and salaried employees will be bound to register.’ 


MATERNITY INSURANCE IN CUBA 


A Ministerial Decree, No. 537, was issued in Cuba on 26 
February 1942 defining in greater detail the position of women 
employed by the State, the provinces and municipalities under 
the present maternity insurance legislation. 


According to a Decree of 1935, women employed in public services are en- 
titled to their pay during the six weeks preceding and six weeks following their 
confinement. In addition, they are entitled to benefit under the Maternity In- 
surance Act of 1937.2 

The latter Act applies to all employed persons, except those in orn 
and gives a right to benefit provided that five months’ contributions have been 
paid during the last two years. An insured woman is entitled to her full pay 


1 La Gaceta, 17 Jan. 1942. 
3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXV, No. 11, 14 Mar. 1938, p. 284. 
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during the six weeks preceding and the six weeks following her confinement, 
and to admission to a maternity home with free obstetrical or medical attendance. 
The wife of a man who has been insured for not less than ten months may claim 
either obstetrical treatment at the cost of the fund or a lump sum of 25 pesos 
to meet the cost of her confinement. The insurance scheme is administered by 
central and regional institutions, in the management of which representatives 
of the employers’ and workers’ isations and public health officers are in- 
cluded. e financial resources of the scheme are derived from a contribution 
of 0.25 om cent. of wages from each worker and of 0.50 per cent. from employers. 

With a view to increasing the facilities for obstetrical assistance, the maternity 
insurance fund has undertaken the construction of three large and up-to-date 
maternity homes in Havana and the capitals of the provinces of Pinar del Rio 
and Camajuey. Plans for the construction of two additional homes in the Santa 
Clara and Santiago de Cuba areas have been approved.! 


CompuLsory THRIFT IN BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Act of 25 January 1924 which introduced a 
system of compulsory thrift for workers in all occupations was 
amended by an Act of 17 November 1941, prescribing the condi- 
tions in which the worker or his dependants may draw on their 
savings. 


The system is administered by the Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund 
at La Paz, which credits to the individual account of each worker 4 per cent. out 
of his total contribution of 5 per cent. of his wages, the remaining 1 per cent. 
being used to cover the cost of welt under the scheme of compulsory insurance 
against industrial accidents and occupational diseases. The latter scheme, 
which is likewise administered by the Fund, also receives employers’ contribu- 
tions, fixed at a flat rate of 3 per cent. of the insured wages. 

Under the Act of 17 November 1941, withdrawals may be made from the 
worker’s savings account in the following cases: 


(a) When he reaches the age of 50 years, or when he dies; 

(6) Hf he becomes involuntarily unemployed owing to dismissal from his 
employment; 

(c) In the event of invalidity, attested by a medical certificate, showing that 
he is incapable of work; 

(d) If he is of foreign nationality and is about to return to his country of 
origin, provided that he can produce a consular certificate concerning his journey 
and that the country of origin makes reciprocal arrangements in respect of 
Bolivian nationals; 

(e) In the event of the death of his wife, parents or children, in which case 
the withdrawal may not exceed the burial expenses; no withdrawal is allowed 
if the employer or a third party is bound by law to meet these expenses; 

(f) In the event of the duly certified sickness of his wife or children. 


The Act also specifies the certificates to be produced by the legal heirs of 
a deceased worker in order that they may be able to withdraw his savings. 

The new provisions are intended to make it easier than it used to be for the 
workers to withdraw money from their savings accounts. In order that the use 
made of the new provisions may not be too frequent, the Fund has proposed 
that the Government should issue regulations defining the proof to be presented 
by a worker who wishes to make a withdrawal, especially in cases of unemploy- 
ment and invalidity. As regards involuntary en, the Fund suggests 
that the applicant must show that he has been discharged in consequence of 
sickness or a reduction of staff, and that he has been unable to find other employ- 
ment. As regards invalidity, the labour authorities, who are responsible for con- 
sidering applications, should be able to demand not only a medical certificate 
from the applicant, but a medical examination by the medical officer of the 
Labour Court.? 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Proteccion Social (La Paz), Vol. IV, No. 45, pp. 42-46. 
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SocraL INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN THE PROVINCE OF MENDOZA 


At the end of 1941 the Government of the province of Mendoza 
in the Argentine Republic set up in the provincial Labour Depart- 
ment a Medical Industrial Inspection Service and an Industrial 
Hygiene Council, to assist employers, workers, and salaried em- 
ployees in the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, and to promote better health conditions among the wage- 
earning population. This measure was preceded by the introduc- 
tion of a Bill on industrial hygiene and safety. 


The Medical Inspection Service, which is under the chief medical officer 
of the Labour Department and is staffed by medical practitioners designated 
by the General Health Directorate, will devote itself mainly to the prevention 
of accidents and occupational diseases. It will supervise the observance of health 
and safety regulations in industrial undertakings and other workplaces, make 
inspections at the request of the Industrial Hygiene Council, and take such 
action as may be needed to remedy any defects observed. It will draw up period- 
ical reports on health conditions in factories and workshops. It will keep a card 
index of the workers examined by its doctors, recording physiological and psycho- 
technical data from which to assess the worker’s aptitude for his job. The Service 
will also make recommendations to the Industrial Hygiene Council concerning 
the inclusion of diseases in the schedule of compensable occupational diseases. 

The Industrial Hygiene Council, which is placed under the Head of the 
Labour Department and includes among its members the chief medical officer 
of the Department and a doctor representing the General Health Directorate, 
will direct the activities of the Medical Inspection Service. It will direct preven- 
tive action in the field of industrial health and safety, and make enquiries into 
the situation in factories, industrial and commercial establishments, and other 
workplaces. Its competence will also cover such questions as apprenticeship, 
vocational training, and the retraining of disabled workers. It will also be res- 
ponsible for organising instruction and propaganda on preventive and safety 
measures through lectures, films, broadcasts, etc. The Council is to meet at 
least once a fortnight. 

Both the new institutions may have recourse to the services of the General 
Health Directorate.! 


CHILEAN WorRKERS’ INSURANCE FUND 
Visit oF Doctors To THE UNITED STATES 


The rules of the medical service of the Chilean Workers’ Insur- 
ance Fund provide for various measures for the further scientific 
training of the medical and auxiliary staff of the service, including 
visits for study to foreign universities, special courses, attendance 
at scientific congresses, and prizes for works published on social 
medicine.? 


In accordance with these regulations the annual budget of the medical service 
board includes an item for foreign journeys which is financed by a payment 
from the Fund amounting to not less than 2)4 per cent. of the salaries of the 
medical and auxiliary staff, a quarter of the income of the Fund derived from 
medical fees in the case of patients who are not insured with the Fund, and a 
payment equal to 1 per cent. of the salaries of doctors, pharmacists, dentists, 
women “‘social visitors”, and nurses with university training. 

With the approval of the ministerial departments concerned, the manage- 
ment of the Workers’ Insurance Fund decided at the beginning of 1942 to send 
a group of eighteen doctors to the United States, to spend three months there 
in studying the progress made in various branches of medicine. The committee 


1 Clinica de Trabajo (Buenos Aires), 194i, Vol. II, No. 7, 17. 
2 Cf, Boletin Medico-Social (Santiago de Chile), 1938, post 3 46, 
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which was requested by the management of the Fund to select the participants 
took into account the qualifications of the medical staff, its territorial distribu- 
tion, and specialisation. The group of eighteen doctors who spent the period 
from January to March 1942 in the United States included general practitioners, 
su ns, specialists in tuberculosis, ophthalmology, pediatry, parasitology, etc., 
- — of polyclinics, dispensaries, and bcenauties from different parts 
re) ile. 

This first study journey by a group of doctors under the auspices of a social 
insurance institution has been assisted by the medical and health authorities of 
the United States, the Pan-American Sanitary Office, and the United States 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs.! 


Miners’ SICKNESS INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


As from 1 October 1941 the compulsory sickness insurance 
scheme for mine workers in Germany was reformed. This reform 
is the result of the new status for the Mining Corporation, which 
is also responsible for the system of pension insurance for mine 
workers, this being divided into separate schemes for manual 
workers and salaried employees. 


The new regulations standardise the provisions on insurance benefits and 
contributions, which used to vary according to the mining district concerned, 
and organise the extension of compulsory insurance to pensioners under the 
pension insurance scheme. They will adie it easier to transfer workers from 
one mining district to another. 


Scope. 

All workers in mining undertakings are liable to insurance irrespective of 
their remuneration; salaried employees covered by the employees’ pension in- 
surance scheme are also included. Since 1 October 1941 the holders of miners’ 
pensions, including the widows and orphans of pensioners, have also been liable 
to insurance. 


Benefits. 

Benefits in cash and in kind are paid to insured persons; and benefits in kind 
to insured persons’ families; funeral benefits are also provided under the scheme. 
Some benefits have been improved and the benefit period has been extended. 
Additional benefits have been introduced. 


Benefits for insured persons. As regards medical assistance, the former restric- 
tion to the first 26 or 52 weeks of sickness has been removed and there is now 
no time limit, assistance being granted as long as the state of the patient requires. 
If the miner ceases to belong to the insurance scheme, he remains entitled to 
medical assistance until the end of the twenty-sixth week following his cessation 
of membership. 

Medical assistance also comprises the supply of medicines and appliances 
costing not more than 25 Reichsmarks. This limit may be raised in the case of 
more costly appliances to a maximum of 50 Reichsmarks a year, or in the case 
of insured persons with not less than three dependent children, 100 Reichsmarks 
a year. Dental assistance comprises conservative care and the supply of simply 
made dentures to the extent necessary to prevent or stop injuries to health. 

The basic rate for sickness benefit is fixed at half the insured person's wage. 
It is payable for every day, including Sundays and holidays, from the fourth 
day of incapacity for a period of not more than one year. After one year the 
payment may be continued provided that in the opinion of the insurance medical 
officer it is probable that earning capacity will be restored within a reasonable 
time limit. 

From ‘the eighth day of incapacity a bonus for dependants is added to the 
benefit, at the rate of 4 per cent. of the basic wage for the wife or unmarried 

rtner and for each child of under 18 years living in the insured person's house- 
hold. If the insured person has not less than three dependent children, the bonus 
is payable from the fourth day of incapacity. The benefit together with bonuses 
may not exceed 74 per cent. of the basic wage. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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The cost of hospital treatment in an institution belonging to the Mining Cor- 
poration, or having entered into a contract with it, is met for a period of one 
year. This benefit may be extended beyond one year in the same conditions as 
those applicable to the payment of sickness benefit. An insured person who 
has been treated at home may be admitted to a convalescent home for not more 
than a month with a view to consolidating the results of his treatment. A stay 
in a rest home under medical supervision is allowed for preventive purposes. 
If an insured person is treated in hospital, his family receives a daily allowance, 
amounting to one-third of the basic wage and increased by 5 per cent. of the 
basic wage for each member of the family after the first, provided that the 
maximum of 74 per cent. fixed for sickness benefit is not exceeded. 

Persons in receipt of a pension under the miners’ insurance scheme, including 
pensioners’ widows and orphans, are entitled to free medical, pharmaceutical, 
and hospital benefit but not to the daily allowance, since the payment of the 
pension is not interrupted during periods of sickness. 


Benefits for insured persons’ families. The wife of an insured person and 
children of under 18 years of age are entitled to medical assistance in the doctor’s 
consulting room or a dispensary or at home under the same conditions as those 
applicable to an insured person himself; no time limit is fixed. 

The pharmaceutical assistance to members of an insured person’s family is 
not completely free of charge except in cases of notifiable contagious disease. 
In other cases the insurance institution pays 80 per cent. of the pharmaceutical 
expenses and half the cost of minor therapeutic appliances, this latter propor- 
tion being raised to 80 per cent. for families with not less than three children. 

Hospital treatment may be given instead of medical assistance at the dis- 
pensary or in the patient’s home. In that case the cost during the first 26 weeks 
is met by the insurance scheme. 

Other provisions made for families with not less than three children includes 
an increase in the maternity benefit and the extension of the period for the pay- 
ment of that benefit to five weeks before and eight weeks after confinement, the 
nursing benefit being continued during 26 weeks. 


Funeral benefit. If an insured person, who is not a pensioner, dies, funeral 
benefit equal to 30 times the basic wage, but not less than 50 Reichsmarks is 
ranted. In the event of the death of the insured person’s wife (husband), he 
(she) receives funeral benefit equal to 20 times the basic wage, and in the event 
of the death of a child, funeral benefit equal to 10 times the basic wage. 


Financial Resources. 


According to the financial estimates for the scheme, the cost of sickness in- 
surance for workers will be met out of the payment of a contribution at the rate 
of 6 per cent. of wages, 2.5 per cent. being paid by the insured person, 2.5 per 
cent. by the employer, and 1 per cent. by the National Fund, which will continue 
to receive the contributions formerly devoted to unemployment insurance. 

The contribution for salaried employees is fixed at 3.4 per cent. of the basic 
salary (3.2 per cent. for salaried employees who are not entitled to cash benefit 
owing to the continued payment of their salary during sickness), no contribution 
being paid by the National Fund.! 


War ASSISTANCE MEASURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
DEPENDANTS’ ALLOWANCES AND Post-WaAR CREDITS 


The rates of the allowances to the dependants of members of 
the men’s and women’s forces in Great Britain have been increased, 
and at the same time the rates of the allotments which members of 
the forces must make from their pay as a condition for the grant 
of dependants’ allowances have been reduced.? The following is a 
summary of these improvements. 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Sept. 1941, Part II, pp. 376 et seg. 
? For an account of the general rules Pen the scheme of dependants’ allowances, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, 


Nov. 1939, pp. 683-685. 
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Members of the men’s and women’s forces, other than officers, who wish to 
claim allowances for their families or dependants have to make a contribution 
from their pay which is known as the qualifying, compulsory or contributory 
allotment. e amount of the allotment is related to total pay and increases as 
the member of the forces proceeds up the pay-scale. Allotments are required 
from members of both the men’s and women’s forces claiming allowances, the 
minimum contribution for men being at present 7s. a week and for women, 4s. 
8d. It is now proposed to reduce all contributions of 7s. and upwards by 3s. 6d. 
and contributions of 4s. 8d. by 2s. 4d., the difference being made good to the 
family or dependant by the Exchequer. 

e rate of allowance in respect of each dependent child has been raised by 
1s. a week and the new rates will therefore be 8s. 6d. for the first child, 6s. 6d. 
for the second, and 5s. 6d. for each other child. The effect of the improvements 
in respect of allotments and children’s allowances, both of which will be introduced 
on the pay-days nearest to 31 March 1942, will be to increase the total cash 
resources of a man and a wife and family of three children on the lowest rates 
of pay to a weekly sum of 59s., as compared with the corresponding sum of 41s. 
payable under pre-war rates. 

Dependants other than wives or children who are eligible for family allow- 
ances may claim an allowance varying with the amount contributed to the 
dependant’s support by the member of the forces before joining up. The present 
normal rates of allowance are 7s. 6d., 13s., 18s., and 21s. 6d. a week. These 
rates include the contributions required to be made from pay, which will now 
be reduced at the cost of the Exchequer, as explained above. In addition, these 
normal rates of allowance will be increased by 1s. a week in each case. 

The Government also proposes to introduce a system of post-war credits 
for the forces of a simple and straightforward character. Under this system 
there will be set aside for all ratings and other ranks a sum of 6d. in respect of 
every day of paid service from 1 January 1942. In the case of the women’s 
forces, the sum will be 4d. a day, following the two-thirds principle adopted for 
basic pay and war pay. The sums so set aside will be accumulated and will be 
made available to the individuals concerned after the war and after discharge 
from the forces. The method of payment of the credits will follow that which 
is to be adopted in the case of the special credits associated with the increases 
in the income tax made in the last budget, that is to say, they will be made 
available to the individual in the form of a deposit in the Post Office Savings 
Bank (or in such other institutions as may be approved by the income tax scheme). 
Arrangements will be made for the credits to be specially released to persons 
invalided out of the forces or to the estate in the event of death.! 


PENSIONS FoR CIVILIAN War DISABLED 


The pension rates for totally disabled men and women will be 
increased to 37s. 6d. and 27s. 6d. a week respectively. The totally 
disabled man will receive in addition 9s. 2d. a week in respect of 
his wife, 7s. 1d. for the first child, and 5s. 5d. for the second and 
subsequent children. Childless widows under 40 will receive 17s. 
6d. a week and widows over 40, 25s. a week, with 9s. 9d. for the 
first child, 7s. for the second, and 5s. 6d. for any other child. The 
allowance to children who may become total orphans is to be in- 
creased to 11s. a week.? 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED PERSONS 


A Committee of the British Legion,in a report which has been 
adopted by the National Executive Council of the Legion, makes 
recommendations for the training and employment of disabled 
men. 

With regard to training it is recommended that, as in the last war, the prin- 
ciple should be adopted that men disabled as a result of service with the forces 


1 White Paper, Cmd. 6336. 
aa 14 Feb. 1942. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, 
PP. -277. 
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should be entitled to training to fit them for post-war employment; that in Govern- 
ment training schemes the trades themselves should settle whether they are 
suitable for disabled men and what numbers can be trained; that employers and 
trade unions should agree on the various kinds of training; that representative 
committees should be set up to ensure that training schemes are introduced as 
soon as practicable; that subsidies should be provided for approved organisa- 
tions concerned with the treatment and training (and employment) of disabled 
men; and that employers engaging over 100 men should undertake, as a con- 
dition of membership of the King’s Roll, to train a percentage of disabled men. 

With regard to employment, it is recommended that steps should be taken 
to ensure preference for disabled men, that the King’s Roll scheme should be 
extended to cover any man disabled during service with the Navy, Army, or 
Air Force; that certain types of employment should be reserved for men with 
severe disabilities; that employment as attendants in car parks should be re- 
served by the Government for disabled men; that agencies employing disabled 
men should establish a central marketing board; that a central purchasing 
agency for Government and municipal requirements should be established for 
buying the products of disabled men’s industries; and that every service-man 
on discharge should be credited with insurance stamps entitling him to insurance 
benefits for the maximum statutory period. 

The Legion hopes that these recommendations may also be applied to mem- 
bers of the civil defence services and civilians with war injuries. 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FEDERATION 
AFFILIATION OF A U.S. SEAMEN’S UNION 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation, which has 
its headquarters in Great Britain, announces that the Seafarers 
International Union of North America (an A.F. of L. affiliate) 
decided at its recently held convention in San Francisco to affiliate 
with the I.T.F. The Seafarers International Union is stated to 
have a membership of over 35,000 seamen and fishermen.’ 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Congress of Industrial Labour Organizations (C.I.0.) in 
the United States, on 23 March 1942, adopted a resolution at a 
special conference in Washington in which it endorsed the colla- 
boration with the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) 
initiated by the President of the Republic. The text of the resolution 
is reproduced below. 


Whereas: 


(1) The President of the United States has extended the opportunity to 
labour, through the establishment of the Combined Labor Victory Committee, 
to participate with him in all phases of the war programme; 

(2) The A.F. of L. and the C.1I.0. through their joint collaboration on the 
Combined Labor Victory Committee have formulated a programme which will 
intensify the efforts of the workers of the nation in achieving maximum produc- 
tion, protect the interests of labour and rally the entire unified nation behind 
the President of the United States; now, therefore, be it 


1 The Times, 6 Feb. 1942. 
2 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Service, 14 Apr. 1942. 
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Resolved that this national C.I.0. Conference hereby 


(1) Commends the President of the United States and the A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0. members of the Combined Labor Victory Committee for their activities 
and programme and expresses its full support for their continued work and 
collaboration; and 

(2) Recommends to the Combined Labor Victory Committee that it in- 
tensify and extend the joint action between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. on all 
issues affecting the war programme, and that it urge the various federal agencies 
and departments to afford increasing labour representation and participation 
in order that the resources of the workers of the nation shall be fully utilised in 
support of our national war programme; and 

(3) Urges the immediate formation of joint A.F. of L.-C.I.0. local com- 
mittees throughout the nation to carry into effect the policies of the Combined 
Labor Victory Committee, in order that all the people throughout the nation 
may be rallied behind a national unity programme which will unleash the energies 
of all Americans for prosecuting the war on the most aggressive basis until final 
victory for the United Nations is achieved." 


THe TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Elements dissatisfied with the negative attitude of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress towards the war effort called an 
“All-India Anti-Fascist Trade Union Conference’, which was 
held at Lahore on 30 November 1941. The Conference was attended 
by some 100 delegates. 


In his presidential address, Mr. M. N. Roy pointed out that though it is 
natural for workers to be anti-imperialist, their interests will be neither protected 
nor promoted if imperialism disappears and is replaced by Fascist invasion. 
He condemned the attitude of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and stated 
that those socialists and communists who supported its policy, though they 
might have been expected to have a sense of international solidarity, were betray- 
ing the fundamental principle of the labour movement. The creation of a new 
central labour body had become necessary to give Indian labour a correct lead. 

The Conference formulated a number of demands, including, inter alia, the 
stabilisation of wages coupled with a system of cost-of-living bonuses, develop- 
ment of large-scale industries with State aid, representation of labour in the 
Central and provincial Governments, and the organisation of a workers’ volunteer 
defence corps on the model of the British Home Guard. 

A resolution was adopted expressing disapproval of the policy of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. It was further decided to set up a new central 
organisation under the name of the Indian Labour Federation. 

The Conference sent a message to the British workers urging the creation 
of an Indo-British labour front.? 

The Government of India ised the new movement by inviting it to 
send six representatives to meet the Labour Member in Calcutta in January 
1942, to discuss certain labour legislation which was under consideration.* 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 The Statesman, 1 Dec. 1941. 
? Comm: tion to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan which has been adopted for publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages are 
given in this issue; the tables group together the most comparable 
data in two sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 1940 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes, pp. 104-113). 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the April issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the July issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in parentheses: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in 
the Review for August 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 


United States. Seen Shaker Sieeietes Sates ELR):. ‘annual figures: : a 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board Series (NLC.B.): eS ie 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. 2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. 
3 From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the 
index numbers were applied. 

China. Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

oo m. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

estine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I. L. O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 3 Journal 
the Statistical 2 Ministry of Labo ur. London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
a. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Fra Metals: annual figures: av: ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in qqustien- Industries: annual figures: tober of each year. 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (coni.) 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





































































































Europe (cond.) 
Nether- Czecho- 
lands Poland Sweden Switzerland slovakia 
(Prague) 
Date 
M., in- || M., in- Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, Indus- 
dustries || dustries com. com., etc. tries 
M. sk. M. 
M. || M.w. | ww. (Cnet ae | M. w. |] M. w. 
Earnings|| Earnings] Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Zl Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Ké 
1929 * 1.01 1.25 | 0.74 1.12 1.48 1.14 0.77 * 4.37 
1930 * 1.00 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.49 1.16 0.76 * 4.47 
1931 * 0.93 1.29 0.75 1.15 1.51 1.16 0.78 * 4.49 
1932 * 0.86 1.27 0.74 1.13 1.45 1.11 0.74 * 4.49 
1933 * 0.78 1.22 0.73 1.09 1.42 1.09 0.72 * 4.47 
1934 * 0.74 1.22 | 0.73 1.09 1.39 1.07 0.71 * 4.37 
1935 * 0.72 1.24 0.74 1.11 1.36 1.05 0.70 * 4.34 
1936 * 0.71 1.25 0.75 1.12 1.33 1.03 0.69 * 4.33 
1937 * 0.74 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 * 4.22 
1938 * 0.78 1.37 0.80 1.23 1.37 1.06 0.72 * 4.32 
1939 * * 1.42 0.83 1.27 1.37 1.07 0.72 * 4.35! 
1940 * * 1.53 0.93 1.37 1.41 1.10 0.74 * _— 
1940: Dec. * 7 * * * * * * * on 
1941: Mar. * * * * - * * * * ins 
June ” 7 * * a” * * * -_ — 
Sent. * * * * * * * * * ume 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 99 103 101 103 101 102 99 101 102 
1931 100 92 103 101 103 102 102 101 103 103 
1932 93 85 102 100 101 98 97 96 98 103 
1933 89 77 98 99 98 97 96 94 96 102 
1934 86 73 98 99 98 94 94 92 94 100 
1935 83 71 100 92 92 91 93 99 
1936 81 70 100 101 100 90 90 90 91 99 
1937 82 73 103 104 103 89 92 90 91 97 
1938 86 77 110 108 109 93 93 O4 93 99 
1939 87 * 114 112 114 93 94 94 94 100! 
1940 —- * 122 126 122 95 97 96 96 _— 
1940: Dec. * * * * * * * * * _ 
1941: Mar. * * * * . * * * * a 
June * * ~ * * * * + * —_— 
Sept * * * + + * * + * me 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 (106) (108) 106 104 106 103 104 101 103 105 
1931 (111) hia) 110 108 109 109 109 109 110 110 
1932 (111) (114 110 108 110 114 114 112 114 112 
1933 (107) (115) 108 109 108 119 117 115 118 113 
1934 (104) (118) 107 108 107 117 117 115 117 112 
1935 (103) (119) 107 108 107 116 116 114 116 108 
1936 (103) (122) 107 108 107 111 112 111 113 106 
1937 (101) (ay) 108 109 108 105 108 106 107 102 
1938 (104) (127 112 110 lll 109 109 110 110 100 
1939 (104) * 112 111 113 108 110 109 109 94) 
1940 “= * 110 113 110 101 103 102 102 _ 
1940: Dec + 7 * * * * . * * = 
1941: Mar * * * * * * * * * —_ 
June * 7 * ~ * * * . . —_— 
Sept + * * * * * * * * oa 
Persons 
covered 78,000 || 813,843 || 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729|| 18,000 | 18,000 7,000 | 43,000 * 
1]-VI. 


. Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month 
question. 
| Nae jana quad monthly figures: averages. 
weden. Annual oeres: averages. 
Switzerland. Annual 
Czechoslovakia. pat 





es: averages. 
and monthly figures: averages. 


























STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 













































































OCEANIA 
Australia New Zealand 
Dete Mines®, industri Mines®, industries, 
®, etc. transp.®, com. 
a 4, ve M. W.1 uw =6|lhUwwtlCULllUM Ww 
Rates Rates 
Money wages 
s. d. s. d. 
1929 2 3 1 2 * * * ® 
1930 2 2% 1 2 * * ° * 
1931 20 11 * * » ad 
1932 1 10% 1 0 * ° ad ad 
1933 1 10 0 11 * * ad s 
1934 1 10 0 11 * * * ad 
1935 1 10% 1 0 * * * * 
1936 111 1 0X% * * * * 
1937 20 1 1 * * ad ° 
1938 21 1 1 . * * s 
1939 . 2 ; 2 * * ad ° 
1940 23 1 2 * * ad * 
1940: Dec. 2 3% 1 2 * * * . 
1941: March 2 4% 1 3 * * * ad 
June 2 4% 1 3 * * * ° 
Sept. ‘a aus . - * 7 
Index bers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 98 100 100 100 
1931 89 90 89 94 94 94 
1932 84 84 84 89 90 89 
1933 81 81 81 87 KS 87 
1934 82 82 82 87 88 87 
1935 83 83 83 89 89 89 
1936 85 85 85 99 99 99 
1937 89 90 89 113 112 113 
1938 96 93 95 120 116 119 
1939 97 98 97 122 122 121 
1940 101 100 101 126 126 125 
1940: Dec 102 102 102 * * s 
1941: March 105 105 105 * ad ® 
June 107 107 107 ° ° > 
Sept. — — — * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 

1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 105 103 102 102 102 
1931 105 106 105 104 105 104 
1932 104 104 104 107 107 107 
1933 104 104 104 110 111 110 
1934 103 103 103 109 109 109 
1935 102 102 102 107 107 107 
1936 103 103 103 115 115 115 
1937 105 106 105 123 122 123 
1938 110 107 110 126 123 125 
1939 109 110 109 123 123 122 
1940 108 108 108 122 122 121 
1940: Dec. 106 106 106 * ad bd 
1941: March 109r 109 109r * * s 
une 109 110 110 * * s 

pt. = =» ane * * . 

Persons 

covered - € a * * . 











th 





1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. ? Series calculated by 


the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 


Australia. Annual 


New Zealand. Annual figures: a 


figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the mouth. 
verages. 












STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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Industrial Conference Board seri 
Argentina. Annual at 
Chile. Annual and sseaahiy figures: averages. 

. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 

on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industrial groups.) 


1c. B): wk averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 


AMERICA 
ntina 
—_ Colombia 
Canada United States Chile (Bogot4) 
Whole (B uenc } 
country] Aires) 
—_ M..,ind.,|} B.L.S Ind 
..ind.,|| B.L.S. nd., 
transp.,|| Series N.1.C.B. Series M.. |transp., 
com. ; ind, | com., || Ind. Industries, services 
ser- n- ser- 
vices || dustries Industries vices 
M.W.||M.W.| M. | W. |M.W.|]_M. W.| M. W. || M. W. | w. | M.w. 
Weekly||Weekly Weekly Mthly | Mthly || Daily Daily 
Money wages 
& $ $ $ $ Pesos | Pesos || Pesos || Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
1929 * * 30.64 | 17.61 | 28.55 * 130.08 * * * * 
1930 * 25.34 | 27.66 | 15.98 | 25.84 * 119.56 * * * * 
1931 * 22.18 | 24.00 | 14.69 | 22.62 * 110.91 * * * * 
1932 * 17.86 | 17.96 | 11.73 | 17.05 * 1105.52 * * ad s 
1933 * 17.36 | 18.69 | 12.35 | 17.71 * 103.65 * * S * 
1934 * 18.93 | 21.07 | 14.50 | 20.06 * 100.45 * * * * 
1935 * 20.85 | 23.49 | 15.37 | 22.23 * 109.05 * * * * 
1936 * 22.60 | 26.02 | 15.74 | 24.39 * 112.46 * * * * 
1937 * 24.95 | 28.72 | 17.02 | 26.80 || 104.4 |116.14 || 12.60 * * * 
1938 * 22.70 | 26.07 | 15.69 | 14.43 * 114.89 || 14.16 1.69 1.05 1.59 
1939 * 24.58 | 28.97 | 17.02 | 27.04 || 107.3 |117.35 || 16.62 1.72 1.13 1.58 
1940 * 26.11 | 30.64 | 17.43 | 28.54 * — 20.23 1.75 1.12 1.61 
1940: Dec. * 27.89 | 32.54 | 18.40 | 20.38 * * 22.62 1.79 1.25 1.67 
1941: Mar. 25.69 || 29.10 | 34.20 | 19.37 | 31.80 * * 23.56 _ _— _ 
June 25.49 || 31.85 | 36.93 | 20.27 | 34.26 * * 23.50 _ _ - 
Sept 26.37r|| 32.05 | 37.80 | 21.14 | 35.10 * * 27.93 — oa — 
Dec. 26.13 || 33.69 | 38.75 | 22.15 | 36.08 * * _ _ _ _ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * 100 * * * bd 
1930 * 93 90 91 91 * 92 * * * * 
1931 * 83 78 83 79 * 85 * * * bd 
1932 * 68 59 67 60 * 81 * * * ad 
1933 * 66 61 70 62 * 80 * * * * 
1934 * 72 69 82 70 * 77 * * * * 
1935 * 78 77 87 78 * 84 * * * ad 
1936 * 83 85 89 85 * 86 * * * * 
1937 * 91 94 97 94 100 89 100 * * * 
1938 * 83 85 89 86 * 88 117 100 100 100 
1939 * 90 95 97 95 108 90 182 103 101 102 
1940 * 96 100 99 100 * _— 161 104 107 101 
1940: Dec. * 102 106 104 106 * * 180 106 119 106 
1941: Mar. 100 107 112 110 111 * * 187 —_ — —_ 
une 99 117 121 115 120 * * 187 _ _ _ 
pt. 108 117 123 120 123 * * 222 _— _ _ 
Dec. 102 123 126 126 126 * * _ -— _ _ 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * 100 * * > bd 
1930 * 95 93 94 94 * 91 * * * bd 
1931 * 94 90 96 91 * 98 * * * * 
1932 * 84 75 86 77 * 104 * * * * 
1933 * 86 82 94 83 * 96 * * * s 
1934 * 92 87 104 89 * 99 * * * * 
1935 * 96 93 106 94 * 101 * * * * 
1936 * 101 100 105 101 * 95 * * * bd 
1937 * 107 106 109 106 100 96 100) ° ° ° 
1938 * 100 99 103 99 * 96 i” 100 100 100 
1939 * 109 111 114 111 _— 97 25 100 99 99 
1940 * 117 118 116 118 * _ (186) 104 107 102 
1940: Dec. * 123 123 121 123 * * 14 113 126 112 
1941: Mar. 100 129 129 127 129 * * 14 _ _ —_ 
June 96 137 136 130 136 * * 187) _ _ —_ 
Sept 96 133 136 132 135 * * _ _ _ —_ 
Dec 96 137 136 135 136 * * _ _ _— —_ 
Persons 
covered 1,321,909)/5,001,000; * * * 617,000;) — 19,435 — — | 13,000 
Qt ae cee ise Oe Sort 5), eae eee —— 
n ureau 0} r Statistics es ann averages ( 
for 1930: averages for the last at quartenj monthly : a week nearest to the 15th of the Gace ational 






















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 

















































































































(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
AMERICA (cont.) ASIA Europe 
Mexico |] Uruguay (Sane. Japan tine Germany 
hai) 
Bank of 
Date Imperial Cabinet series Japan : Agr., ind. 
Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. . —_ transp., 
Industries Ind. oom. 
| M. W. || M.w. || M.w. || M. | w. | M.w. [Mw w. |/M. w./l Mw. | M. Ww. 
Monthlyj| Monthly|} Daily Daily Daily Daily || Weekly | Weekly! 
Money wages 
Pesos Pesos Sh. $ Sen Sen Sen Sen RM. RM 
1929 * ad * 264.5 98.9 206.4 * * * 31.19 
1930 * * 0.669 255.1 91.3 200.2 * * * 30.57 
1931 * * 0.678 243.0 82.1 187.0 * * * 27.73 
1932 * * 0.627 250.6 76.5 190.9 * * * 22.88 
1933 * * 0.639 254.4 73.5 187.9 * * * 21.88 
1934 * * 0.600 248.6 72.5 189.3 * * * 22.83 
1935 * * 0.572 243.3 72.6 188.1 * * * 24.04 
1936 * 38.36 6.607 241.5 73.8 190.1 * * * 25.25 
1937 * * 0. 597 247.6 78.4 195.7 * * * 26.52 
1938 28.80 41.62 0.590 248.9 84.9 205.9 * * * 27.84 
1939 . 41.55 || 0.719 — _ =_ * * * —_ 
1940 —_ 42.08 || 1.423 —- = _ * * * — 
1940: Dec. _ 41.96 * — —_ _ * * * . 
1941: Mar.|| — — * = — _ * * * * 
June one on . a aul -—_ + * * . 
Sept. pam a ° ans a — * * * * 
7 Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
"7 1929 * * . 100 100 100 1 * 100 100 
1930 * * 100 96 92 97 95 * 92 98 
1931 * * 101 92 83 91 87 * 81 89 
1932 * * o 95 92 85 * 67 73 
1933 * * 96 74 91 86 * 68 70 
1934 * * 90 94 73 92 88 * 73 73 
1935 * * 86 92 73 91 8S * 75 77 { 
1936 * 100 91 91 75 92 88 * 78 81 | 
1937 * * 89 94 79 95 93 * 81 85 
1938 100 108 88 94 86 100 102 100 85 89 H 
1939 * 108 107 oe os a ae 107 88 _ ! 
1940 _ 110 211 _ — = i 106 _— _ ; 
1940: Dec. _ 109 * — _ _ . 112 — — 
1941: Mar.|| — — * - —_ — * — _ _ | 
une — = > — a= om . — — _— 
0 RS EP ee Ble ee ee ES | 
om Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
_ 1929 * + * * o ao > > 100 100 
1930 * * 100 * * * * * 96 102 
1931 * * 104 * * * * * 92 101 
1932 * * 101 100 100 100 100 * ! 
1933 * * 116 99 oh 96 99 . 92 
1934 * * 108 98 89 98 97 * 93 93 
1935 * * 101 88 86 89 G4 . a4 96 
1936 * 100 101 86 86 88 92 * 97 100 
1937 * * 84 o 87 87 93 * QQ 105 
1938 100 106 64 7 88 85 96 100 104 109 | 
| 1939 * 101 59 — — — — 106 107 _ 
| 1940 _ 97 54 aa -- - — 98 - — | 
1940: Dec _ 97 * ~ —_ — * 85 _ 
, 1941: Mar — — * — os — * — ~ — 
une a= a= 7 a == — 7 am» — = 
’ pt. = a — am a=» a=» * = == — 
. Persons 
a covered * 39,901 * one 515,025 |/1,563,601/1,598,111 * —- 1 | 
00 1 Insurance statistics Gavelitiy?. | 
ae Merico. Annual fi April 1939. 
Uruguay. Annual : averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. | 
China. Annual Rome a averages. 
| Japan. Annual and monthly : averages. | 
th. Palestine. Annual and monthl : averages. 


Germany. Annual and month! : averages. 








































































































































































































596 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
Europe (cont.) 
Hun- Latvia 
Estonia France Italy (Riga) Luxemburg 
Date lndustet Indus- || Indus- |] Indus- |} Indus- Mi ——- 
ndustries, etc. tries tries | |tries, etc./|tries, etc. nes, industries, etc. 
M. | w. | M. W. || M. W. |] M. W. || M. W. |] M. W. mM. | Ww M. W.* 
Weekly Weekly}|} Daily || Monthly|) Weekly® . Daily 
Money wages 
E. Kr. | E. Kr. | E. Kr. Pengd Frs. Frs. % 
1929 19.02 | 10.92 | 15.82 * 5.15 * * * * * = 
1930 19.32 | 10.95 | 15.82 * 5.02 * * * * * 
1931 17.23 | 10.22 | 14.42 * 4.71 * * * * * 
1932 15.28 | 9.56 | 12.99 * 4.34 * * * * * 
1933 14.70 | 9.52 | 12.68 * 4.13 * * 41.11 20.92 ad 
1934 15.17 9.84 | 13.25 * 4.03 * * 39.67 20. * 
1935 16.45 | 10.51 | 14.21 * 3.89 * * 42 21.47 * 
1936 11.22 | 15.20 * 3.90 * * 43.43 | 21.59 * 
1937 19.58 | 11.95 | 16.89 * 3.97 * * 48.51 21.77 * 
1938 20.80 | 12.45 | 18.01 * 4.27 * * 49.71 22.77 * 
1939 22.28 | 13.49 | 19.27 * 4.382 * * —_ a * 
1940 a _ + * 4.798 * * a os * 
1940: Dec oom _ —= * * * * * * cy 
1941: Mar as ‘aad aa * * * * * * * 
une eum am ou» * ” * * = * * 
pt. am et boas * * * * * + ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) - 
1929 100 100 100 * 100 100 * * * * — 
1930 102 100 100 100 97 95 * * * * 
1931 91 94 91 97 91 87 * * * * 
1932 88 82 88 84 85 100 * * * a 
1933 77 87 80 90 80 85 96 100 100 100 
1934 90 84 89 78 81 97 96 100 96 
1935 96 90 87 76 74 96 102 108 104 
1936 95 103 96 103 76 78 99 106 103 107 
1937 103 109 107 118 77 90 105 118 104 118 
1938 109 114 114 124 83 944 114 121 109 121 
1939 117 124 122 _ 852 * 117 — — — 
1940 _ _— _ _ 933 * _ _ _ _ 
1940: Dec. — — -= * * * oa * * * 
1941: Mar. —— oa a * * * — * * * 
une = a a=» -_ * a om * * a 
pt. aint am “ie * * * “ie * * « 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) oe 
1929 100 1 * 100 * * * * = 
1930 (114) | (113) | (112 100 (108) od ° ° ° 
1931 (1 109) (10 100 106) 100 * * * * 
1932 e1o33 183 hon 108 102 100 * * * a 
1933 91cs 116 107) 108 103 107 100 100 100 100 
1934 107) 121) | (113) 106 103) 108 106 100 104 100 
1935 (115) 128) (119) 111 (97) 97 104 108 109 110 
1936 (113) is 9138) 120 (92) 94 107 111 109 112 
1937 (116) oe 120) 116 (88) 100 105 118 104 118 
1938 116) 121) ety 107 (94) 964 108 117 105 117 
1939 123) | (129) 128) —_ 98)? * 108 _ _ - 
1940 —_ — — —_ 99)3 * _ _— _ _ 
1940: Dec — — —_— * * * — * * * 
1941: Mar -— — os * * * — * * * 
June — _— — * + * — * * * 
Sept -_ oni oa a * * aie * * * 
Persons 194( 
covered 35,000 | 15,000 | 50,000 * 289,000 |/1,526,636]) 44,716 || 30,000 | 2,000 | 32,000 194] 
1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Including the — 
Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excluding Eastern Territories and Transylvania. 4 Series Pe 
calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per month. § Series calculated by co 
the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per week. Series calculated by the L.L.O.: 
weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. : 
France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). men 
Hungary. Annual figures: averages. d 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. ; 
Latvia. Annual figures: averages. i 
Luxemburg. Annual figures: averages. ; 
8 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 597 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
































































































































Europe (cont.) 
= i 4 “|| Poland As Sweden Switzerland 
Date M..ind Ind. 
M., transp..|| Indus- || (some Mines®, industries, Industries, some transp., 
indus- || com., || tries ||@8T- Oc., transp., com. com., etc. 
tries local ee 
auth. com. 
M. sk. M. 
mM. |. w. || m.w.|/mew.]) Mm. | w. [Mw llemiec| uns, | W. | M. wes 
Daily || Daily! |] Weekly] Mthly. Weekly Daily 
Money wages 
Kr. Fl Zi. Kr. Kr Kr Frs. Frs Frs 
1929 11.75 4.20 * * 59.63 | 34.19 | 52.98 || 12.45 | 9.85 | 6.45 * 
1930 11.80 4.23 * * 61.66 | 34.50 | 55.10 || 12.57 | 9.90] 6.36 * 
1931 11. 4.22 * * 57.41 | 32.70 | 50.95 || 12.62 | 9.97] 6.36 * 
1932 11.48 4.07 || 29.60 * 56.48 | 32.28 | 50.46 || 12.92 | 10.35 | 6.54 * 
1933 11.31 3.92 |} 28.01 * 54.73 | 32.69 | 49.16 || 12.73 | 10.08 | 6.32 * 
1934 ll 3.77 || 26.74 * 56.10 | 32.57 | 50.11 12.75 | 10.00 6.46 * 
1935 11.34 3.64 || 26.96 * 57.63 | 33.65 | 51.54 || 12.39 | 9.73 | 6.36 * 
1936 11.71 3.54 || 27.30 * 59.62 | 34.64 | 52.99 || 12.12 | 9.51 6.11 * 
1937 12.59 3.52 || 29.30 * 61.48 | 35.40 | 54.75 11.90 9.69 6.24 * 
1 13.82 3.54 _- * 64.75 | 36.69 | 57.40 || 12.11 9.58 | 6.34 * 
1939 14.04 = os * 67.19 | 38.85 | 59.82 || 12.20; 9.69] 6.21 * 
1940 15.16 — os * 72.74 | 42.63 | 64.49 || 12.62 | 9.77] 6.34 * 
1940: Dec. * * * * a * - * . 7 * 
1941: Mar. * * * * * * * - * * . 
une a ~ * * * * . * * . a 
— * * . * * * * * . * + 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 101 * 103 101 104 101 101 100 
1931 96 100 * 85 96 96 96 101 101 99 101 
1932 98 97 100 69 95 94 95 100 100 100 100 
1933 93 96 63 92 96 93 99 97 97 98 
1934 97 90 90 62 94 95 95 99 97 99 98 
1935 97 87 91 61 97 97 96 94 97 96 
1936 100 84 92 62 100 101 100 9 92 93 
1937 107 84 99 66 103 104 103 9 94 96 98 
1938 118 84 — 67 1 107 108 94 93 97 94 
1939 119 — — 113 112 112 94 94 95 94 
1940 129 —_ _— = 122 125 122 98 94 97 96 
1940: Dec. o * ° —_ * * * . * . * 
1941: Mar. * * * nr * * * 7 * * * 
une * * * an * * * + * . . 
a y . . pans * * * . * * 7 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 1 100 1 
1930 104 {106 * {10 106 104 107 103 102 101 102 
1931 104 112 * 116 103 102 103 109 109 106 108 
1932 109 (115) 100 (111) 102 102 1 100 100 100 100 
1 109 143 106) (ill 101 106 102 104 103 102 103 
1934 108 108 108 116 103 104 104 106 103 106 106 
1935 1 (10 114 110 105 107 106 103 101 106 103 
1936 107 (10 eS 108) 108 109 108 100 98 99 99 
1937 107 e102 119) 106 108 109 108 93 94 96 94 
1938 114 102) _ 1 110 110 lll 94 93 98 95 
1939 114 _ — (92) lll lll 111 4 4 5 94 
1940 106 _ — oo 110 112 109 89 8 89 88 
1940: Dec. * * * aie * * * * . * > 
1941: Mar. * * * bd * * * * * * + 
June 7 . + fal * * * * * * * 
* * * ce * * * * . + * 
Persons 
covered — ||1,326,296 os — || 389,747] 77,915 | 505,729); 6,183 | 5,263 | 1,084 | 12,530 






























































1 Lagpmanee statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for 
men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July and October. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (condel.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 






























































































































































Europe (cond.) OCEANIA 
one U.SS.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
Date Agr., ind., Goette & Ind., 
some “ some Industri 
wane. M.., industries M.ind..| transp., es 
com., etc. tr. com. com. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | w. M. W.4 
Daily! Daily Monthly Monthly Daily* Weekly 
Money wages 
Ké Rblis. Rbls. Dinars Dinars s. d. es ¢€& 
1929 19.11 3.07 77.06 * 26.32 89 6 39 «6 * 
1930 19.13 3.55 82.59 1.143 26.56 91 6 37 7 * 
1931 18.66 4.11 96.10 1.137 26.19 86 2 35 11 * 
1932 17. 4.88 115.42 1.042 24.58 77 #0 34 6 (9 * 
1933 16.72 5.18 126. 988 23.22 73 «68 33. «3 * 
1934 16.30 5.94 147.30 999 22.24 70 66 32 0 * 
1935 15. 7.55 186.75 890 21.65 70 11 31 4 * 
1936 16.18 9.23 225.58 909 21.66 7 #65 32 #1 * 
1937 17.09 10.15 242.46 950 22.71 88 9 37 6 * 
1938 17.71 — — 973 23. 64 94 «6 38 4 * 
1939 18.922 a — 1.000 24.28 98 5 41 7 * 
1 -- —_ _ — _ 101 9 44 10 * 
: ’ — * * én pan 7 « 
1941: Mar. —_ * * os _ * * * 
une —_ * * oie “one * * * 
pt. ‘tt * * as ans * & 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 100 * 100 1 100 1 
1930 100 116 107 100 101 102 95 101 
1931 98 134 125 100 100 96 91 95 
1932 93 159 150 91 93 86 88 
1933 88 169 164 86 88 82 84 81 
1934 85 193 191 79 84 79 81 
1935 83 246 242 78 82 79 79 
1936 85 301 293 80 82 84 81 81 
1937 89 331 315 83 86 99 95 95 
1938 93 — 353t 85 90 106 97 104 
1939 992 — — 87 92 110 105 1 
1940 oo — — _ — 114 113 114 
1940: Dec. — * * — — * * * 
1941: Mar. a * * — — * * * 
une _ * * im om « » rs 
pt. nts * * —- — » * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * 100 100 100 100 
1930 ies * * 100 110 105 97 104 
1931 1 * * 100 114 107 101 106 
1932 (101 * * 99 115 103 105 101 
1933 * * 106 111 104 106 102 
1934 95 * * 106 112 98 101 95 
1935 * * 96 111 95 95 92 
1936 91 * * 96 111 98 94 94 
1937 95 * * 92 110 108 103 103 
938 (94) * * 92 104 111 102 109 
1939 (94)? * * 97 (102) 112 107 110 
1940 = * * _ — 111 111 lll 
1940: Dec on * * — — * * * 
1941: Mar _ . + = _ * * * 
une —_ * a —_ — ” * * 
pt. aa * . ond - * * ca 
Persons 
covered 1,363,341 6,722,000 oo 707,435 64,883 22,452 87,335 









































1 Insurance statistics (sickness). I-VI. * Insurance statistics eee and accidents). ‘Series calculated 

by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and wom 
‘sec ia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. —y; ‘1939, the data refer to the territory of 

Bohemia-Moravia only. 

U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 

Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily 
earnings: annual and monthly : averages. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 March of each year. 
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The author, who holds the chair of international law in the Law Faculty of 
the University of Buenos Aires and used to be Head of the Legislative Section 
of the National Labour Department of the Argentine Republic, has compiled 
a very valuable work of reference and research in this treatise on labour legisla- 
tion, based largely on a comparative study of the labour laws of Argentina and 
the other American Republics. In every country civil law has been affected by 
the necessity for State intervention to remove inequalities, especially in the 
relations between employers and employed, and the author brings out clearly 
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the evolution of this branch of law and describes the many regulations adopted 
by the competent authorities with a view to solving the problems arising out of 
labour demands. He begins with a historical survey of the evolution of labour 
conditions, followed by a definition of “the social question” and a review of the 
solutions proposed by different schools of thought. The next chapter is devoted 
to the International Labour Organisation and its work. Following an account 
of the growth of administrative, occupational, and judicial organisation in 
labour matters, the author deals in detail with the legislation of the American 
countries on contracts of employment, hours of work, wages, industrial accidents, 
the right of association, placing, labour disputes, social insurance, etc. He 
stresses the special qualities of that legislation, which are due, in his view, to 
the fact that “so far, only the American continent possesses stable institutions, 
based on liberty and the dignity of each human being”’. 


Biddle, Margaret. The Women of England. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1941. ix + 99 pp., illustrated. $1.75. 


A vivid eye-witness account of the various types of work that are being 
done at the present time by British women in the different services—the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service, the Auxiliary Transport Service, the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force, civil defence (fire watchers, wardens, control room operators, first 
aid workers, stretcher car personnel, ambulance service), the Field Auxiliary 
Nursing Yeomanry, the Mechanised Transport Corps, etc. The excellent illus- 
trations enhance the value of the book, which, by its detailed description of the 
methods employed for preparing women for work in these various services, 
assumes the character of a helpful guide to the organisation of women for 
national defence generally. 


Butler, Harold. The Lost Peace. A Personal Impression. With an intro- 
duction by Felix Mortey. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. 
xii + 246 pp. $2.75. 


The American edition of the book which forms the subject of an article in 
the April issue of the Review (pp. 408-413). A special introduction has been 
written for this edition by Dr. Felix Morley, President of Haverford College. 


Clarkson, Jesse D., and Cochran, Thomas C. War as a Social Institution. 

The Historian's Perspective. Edited for the American Historical Association by 

esse D. CLARKSON and Thomas C. Cocuran. New York, Columbia University 
ress, 1941. xvii + 333 pp. $3.50. 


Congress of Polish Trade Unions, London. Workmen's Protective Legisla- 
tion in Poland. 20 Years Co-operation with the International Labor Organization. 
Preface by Jan StaXczyx, Polish Minister of Labour. London, 1941. 48 pp. 


This pamphlet sets out clearly and concisely the levels attained by Polish 
social legislation down to the outbreak of the war, comparing those levels point 
by point with the standards set by the international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations. The picture is one of steady legislative progress and of 
constant support for the principles for which the International Labour Organ- 
isation stands. In a brief preface the present Minister of Labour, Mr. Jan Stan- 
czyk, points out that the progressive character of Polish social legislation was 
due largely to the fact that “the first Temporary Government of the Polish 
Republic in November 1918 . . . had embarked upon a wide programme of 
social legislation which could not be entirely disregarded by the governments 
that succeeded it”. In its concluding section the pamphlet draws attention to 
the difficulties inherent in Poland’s economic situation in the interval between 
the two wars, and to the neg deterioration of standards of living despite 
the country’s social legislation. After the economic depression of 1929-1931: 


The standard of life of the workers fell so low, it observes, that some 
measure of improvement was absolutely imperative. To achieve this, and, 
simultaneously, to effect a rehabilitation of the Polish economic situation, 
a change in the — régime, including the participation therein of the 
representatives of the working classes, was of the utmost urgency. 
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Francisco, March 1941. Berkeley, California, 1941. 10 pp. (mimeographed). 25c. 


Henius, Frank (editor). The ABC of Latin America. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Company, 1942. vii + 134 pp. $1.50. 


An addition to the rapidly growing number of publications on the Latin 
American countries which have appeared in recent years in the United States 
and are evidence of the increasing interest taken in the subject. It presents a 
bird’s eye view of the twenty Republics as they are to-day, taken in alphabetical 
order, giving for each “the most vital and elementary facts’’ relating to its 
geography, government, population, cities, economic development, means of 
communication, and foreign trade. 


Hinder, Eleanor M. Social and Industrial Problems of Shanghai. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. ii + 74 pp. 


This study, which has been made, as stated in the sub-title, ‘‘with special 
reference to the administrative and regulatory work of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council”, supplements another publication of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
on Shanghai (Barnett, Robert W: Economic Shanghai: Hostage to Politics 
1937-1941) that has already been reviewed in these pages (Vol. XLIV, No. 5, 
Nov. 1941, p. 614). The present study deals with conditions of life and work 
of labour in Shanghai, and is interesting both as a comprehensive account of the 
social effects of the more or less rapid development of modern industry in what 
is essentially a great western emporium in an old Asiatic country and as a record 
of the progress made by an international body (the Shanghai Municipal Council), 
with distinctive characteristics and functions of its own, in bringing about an 
improvement in social conditions. The author, it may be added, was formerly 
the chief of the Social and Industrial Division of the Municipal Council. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. International Secretariat. Inquir 
Series. Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict. By Quincy Wricur, H. 
LAUTERPACHT, Edwin M. Boncuarp and Phoebe Morrison. New York, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1941. ix + 211 pp. $2. 


A sketch of the legal background of the Far Eastern conflicts and of the 
problem of non-recognition. 


— An Economic Survey of the Pacific Area. Frederick V. Fre._p, General Editor. 
Part II. Transportation. By Katrine-R. C. Greene. Foreign Trade. By Joseph 
HA PHILLIPS. ew York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xiv + 208 pp. 

2. 


Kulp, C. A. Casualty Insurance. An Analysis of Hazards, Policies, Companies 
a —_o Revised edition. New York, Ronald Press Company, 1942. xxi + 
pp. $5. 


This textbook covers the very varied lines of insurance which are written 
by casualty insurance companies, e.g. workmen’s compensation, automobile, 
burglary, plate-glass, accident and health. While intended primarily for the 
student of commercial insurance, it may also be consulted with advantage by 
readers with broader interests, and notably by those who seek to document 
themselves on the contribution which private casualty insurance is making to 
social security. For the treatment of the subject is not narrowly technical, but, 
by exposition of principles, by sketching in the historical background, and by 
cttempeang impartial evaluations, achieves a presentation in perspective or 

epth. 
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Workmen's compensation—the nature of the risk, principles of legislation, 
and the insurance contract—occupy about 100 pages; private accident and 
e 


health insurance is treated in a chapter of 85 pages. description and discus- 
sion of the forms of insurance organisation, the methods of establishing insurance 
rates or premiums, the varieties of merit rating, and the supervision of insurance 
operations concern all branches of casualty insurance, but are very largely per- 
tinent to workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Long, C. Darl. School-Leaving Youth and Employment. Some Factors 
Associated with the Duration of Early Employment of Youth Whose Formal 
Education Ended at High School Graduation or Earlier. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Contributions to Education, No. 485. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. vii + 84 pp. $1.60. 


Munk, Frank. The Economics of Force. New York, George W. Stewart, 
1940. 254 pp. $2. 


Naudon Abarca, Alberto. El ou at de Vida de los Empleados Particulares. 
Memoria de prueba para — al grado de Licenciado de la Facultad de Ciencias 
Jurfdicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 1941. 36 pp. 


Palacios, Alfredo L. La Defensa del Valor Humano. Legislacién social 
argentina. Buenos Aires, Editorial Claridad, 1939. 537 pp. 


The writer, now a member of the Argentine Senate, to whose initiative the 
Republic owes many of its social reforms, gives here, with the relevant texts 
and reports, a full and clear account of the parliamentary proceedings—in which 
he himself took an active part—on each A = number of social measures which 
were submitted to Congress in recent years and in most cases passed into law. 
The subjects. covered include maternity welfare, wages, the position of the 
workers in the Argentine sugar and cotton raising zones, hours of work, work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture, the status of commercial employees, un- 
employment, the nationalisation of the railways, ratification of the Conventions 
adopted at the First Session of the International Labour Conference (1919), etc. 


Pancoast, Omar, Jr. Occupational Mobility. Democratic Efficiency through 
the Use of Human Resources. New York, Columbia University Press, 1941. 
viii + 155 pp. $1.75. 


The author’s thesis is that the development of the system of education is not 
only a duty for every democracy but meets a definite economic need. Arguing 
from Keynes’s ‘“‘general theory”, he concludes that if the educational system 
can provide more trained workers for those occupations where higher earnings 
indicate a greater relative demand for them, the result would be an increasing 
spiral of additional employment. He sums up his argument in his conclusions as 
follows: 


When workers, responding to higher earnings, shift from one occupation 
to another, the over-supply of cheap labour is reduced and the shortage of 
needed abilities becomes less acute. Thus earnings of the poorer part of the 
population will tend upward and earnings of the better-paid classes will 
tend downward. 

Consumers’ purchases are directly increased by the transfer. That is, 
poorer classes must spend a larger portion of their income for consumption 
needs. Therefore, funds will return more rapidly to the business system in 
the form of consumer buying. If the total amount paid to the two occupa- 
tional groups immediately involved in a given shift were unchanged, its mere 
redistribution would stimulate an increased consumer’s demand. 

But total payments to the two groups will increase; since the consumer 
buying of the rest of the community is also stimulated by a reduction of the 
cost of goods for which demand is apt to be responsive, while costs of goods 
for which demand is relatively constant are increased. This is because the 
greatest supply of low-paid labour is engaged in such industries as agriculture 
and the extraction of raw materials, for which demand is notoriously inelastic; 
while the very existence of such rates of pay in other areas indicates an 
unsatisfied demand .. . 
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Furthermore, greater opportunities for capital investment will obtain in 
the expanding areas. This should, in turn, stimulate employment in the 
capital goods industries, which produce machines and equipment. 

On the other hand, rising labour costs in the industries using less qualified 
workers would also tend to encou mechanisation and add to the growing 
demand for workers in capital goods industries . 

In other words . . . the effect of the suggested reallocation of labour is 
to increase that proportion of income distributed as earnings which goes im- 
mediately for consumption, and at the same time to increase the offer which 
the economy can make for the investment of new funds . . . The result 
would be an increased total demand for workers. 


The author does not suggest that the occupational mobility resulting from 
the extension of education would prove an absolute panacea, but he considers 
that it would make it possible to increase greatly the total national dividend. 


Perez Leiros, F. El Movimiento Sindical de América Latina. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta “La Vanguardia”, 1941. 107 pp. 


A useful short history of the past and present endeavours of the workers 
of the Latin American countries to obtain an improvement in their social and 
economic conditions by means of trade union organisation. 

Literature about the history and development of the Latin American labour 
and trade union movement is scarce, and Mr. F. Perez Leiros, a distinguished 
leader of the Argentine trade union movement, has performed a very useful 
service in publishing in book form two lectures delivered by him on the subject. 
After a brief description of political and social developments in Latin America, 
he reviews the efforts made by the Pan-American Federation of Labour, under 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers, to bring about collaboration between the 
trade union movements of the American Continent, giving some details of the 
rules and regulations of that organisation, a body which, according to the author, 
has now practically ceased to exist. Other efforts to create closer collaboration 
between the organised workers of Latin America are then reviewed. The last 

rt of the book deals in greater detail with the foundation of the Latin American 

orkers’ Confederation, for which the well-known Mexican labour leader 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano took the initiative in 1938. An appendix contains 
the Constitution of this Confederation and the text of a number of resolutions 
adopted by it. 


Ralston, Jackson H. A Quest for International Order. Washington, D.C., 
John Byrne and Company, 1941. 205 pp. 


Shepherd, Jack. Industry in Southeast Asia. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941. v + 133 pp. 75c. 


A brief, but useful, outline of the development of modern industry in Indo- 
China, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, Taiwan, Burma, Malaya, and 
Thailand, ‘‘one of a series of studies constituting a Survey of Southeast Asia, 
prepared for the International Secretariat of the Tnstitute of Pacific Relations’’. 

The conclusion calls attention to the diversity of conditions in the different 
countries considered and the impossibility of devising a ‘“‘suitable common 

ardstick by which the progress of various kinds of industry could be measured”’. 

evertheless, at least one general conclusion as to the extent of industrialisation 
in Southeast Asia is drawn, namely, “that while the expansion of industrial 
activity in a number of countries within the region during the past decade has 
been remarkable by comparison with the slow development which had taken place 
during earlier years, it is of no great magnitude by comparison with the indus- 
trial development which has taken place say in India or Japan since the turn of the 
century”. ‘“‘Nor is there any indication that within the predictable future”’, it 
is added, ‘‘a new major industrial centre will develop in this area whose output 
would have the sort of impact upon the markets of the world which Japanese 
industrialisation had.” 


Torpats, John. Economic Basis for World Peace. A Rational Challenge to 
War and Dictatorship. New York, John Felsberg, 1941. xiv + 222 pp. $3. 
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Van der Slice, Austin. International Labor, Diplomacy, and Peace 1914- 
1919. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941. xi + 408 pp. 


A valuable account of the policies followed by the labour movements of the 
world during the period 1914-1919, which discusses in turn the war crisis of inter- 
national labour and of French, British, and American labour, labour’s peace 

rogramme, the relations between the labour movement and President Wilson, 
abour-government relations generally during the first world war, the labour 
situation during the armistice period, the Berne Conference, and labour’s lobby- 
ing at Paris. The emphasis of the book is upon labour’s political programmes, 
and the references to the origins of the International Labour Organisation are 
sketchy and open to criticism. 


Whyte, Sir Frederick. Japan's Purpose in Asia. London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs; New York, Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town, 
Oxford University Press, 1941. 61 pp. 25c. 


Wurtele, Allan Ramsey. When Peace Comes. New Orleans, Pelican Publish- 
ing Company, 1941. 325 pp., illustr. $2.50. 


Younger, John, and Geschelin, Joseph. Work Routing, Scheduling and 
Dispatching in Production. Revised Edition. New York, Ronald Press Company, 
1942. x + 160 pp., illustr. $3.25. 


Zink, Harold, and Cole, Taylor (editors). Government in Wartime Europe. 
New York, Reynal & Hithcock, 1941. x + 249 pp. $2. 


A sketch of the impact of the war on government in the different European 
countries, by a group of American students. 





ERRATA 
1942 - Vol. XLV 


No. 2, February ‘‘Labour-Industry Conferences in the United States: Esta- 
eat a a War Labor Board.” Page 184, line 7: from bottom: for ‘‘1941” 
read ‘‘1942”’. 


No. 3, March. ‘The French Labour Charter.’’ Page 280, paragraph 6, lines 
4-5: for “‘500 to 1,000 francs and imprisonment”’ read ‘500 to 10,000 francs 
and/or imprisonment”’. 

“Proposed Extension of Social Insurance in Argentina.’’ Page 345, line 
7: delete and replace by ‘‘cent. supplement to the tax on incomes and of 50 
per cent. of the sales tax”’. 


No. 4, April. ‘Labour Redistribution in Germany.” Page 396, line 6 from 
bottom: for ‘'5,178 million’’ read ‘5,178,000’; line 5 from bottom: for ‘‘3,908 
million’’ read ‘‘3,908,000”’. 














